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GLASGEEION. 

The two fol 
and perhaps 1 
GLASItyatON " ia honourably mentioned as a harper 
by Chaucer, in company with Chiron, Orion, and Or- 
pheus, (House of Fame, B, iii. v. 118,) and with the 
last he is also associated, as Mr. Finlaj baa pointed out, 
by Bishop Douglas, in tbe Police of Honour. " The 
Scottish writers," says Jamieson, " adapting the name 
fo their own meridian, call him Gibnkindt, Glen- 

SKEENIE, &C." 

Glangerionh reprinted from "Percy's Reliqiies, iii. 83. 



Glasgeeion was a kings owne sonne. 
And a harper he was goode; 

Ho harped in the kings chamberc, 
Where coppe and caudle sfoode, 
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GLASGERION. 



And aoe did hee in the queens ehambere, 
Till ladies wased wood. 



And then hespake the kiages daughter, 
And these wordes thus shee sayd : — 



" Strike on, strike o 

Of thy striking doe not bUnne ; 
Theres never a Stroke comes oer thy harpe. 

But it glads my tart witMrme." 

" Faire might him fall, ladye," quoth hee, 
" Who taught you nowe to speake ! 

I have loved you, ladye, seven longe yeore, . 
My harte I neero durst hreake." 

" But come to my bower, my Glasgerion, 

"When all men are att rest ; 
As I am a ladie true of my promise. 

Thou shalt bee a welcome guest." '. 

Home then carae G-lasgerion, 

A glad man, lord 1 was hee : 
" And, come thou hitlier, Jacfeo my boy. 

Come hither unto mee. 

" For tie kinges daughter of Normandye 

Hatb. granted mee my boone ; 
And att her chambero must I bee 

EefFore the cocke have erowcn," 
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" master, master," tlien quoth liee, 

" Lay your head downe on this stone ; f 

For I will waken you, master deere, 
Afoi-e it be time to gone," 

But up then rose that lithcr !add, 

And hose and shoone did on ; 
A coller he cast upon his neclte, ; 

Hee seemed a gentleman. 

And when he came to the ladyes chamber, 

He thrild upon a pinn : 
The lady was true of her promise, 

And rose and lett him inn. 

He did not take the lady gaye 

To boulster nor to bed ; 
[Nor thoughe hee had his wicked willo, 

A single word he sed.] 

He did not kisse that ladyes mouthe, 

Nor when he came, nor yode ; 
And sore that ladye did mistrust. 

He was of some churls bloud. 

But home then came that lither ladd, 

And did off hia hose and shoone ; i 

And cast the coller from off Ms necke : 
He was but a churlea sonne. 
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GLAS&EKIOS. 

" Awalte, awake, my deere mastei", 
Th.e cock hatli weil-nigli crowen ; 

Awake, awake, my master deere, i 

I hold it time to be gone. 

"For I have saddled your Iiorase, master, 
Well bridled I have your stcede, 

And I have served you a good breakfast, 
For thereof ye have need." ' 

Up (hen rose good Glasgerion, 

And did on hose and shoone, 
And cast a coUer about his necke : 

For he waa a kinge his sonne. 

And when he came fo the ladyea chambere, i 

He thrilled upon the piime ; 
The ladye was more than true of promise, 

And rose and let him inn. 

" whether have you left with me 

Tour bracelet or your glove ? 5 

Or are you returned baek againe 
To know more of my love ? " 

Glasgerion swore a full great othe, 
By oake, and asho, and thome ; 

" Ladye, I waa never in your chambere, ! 
Sitb the time that I was borne." 
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GLASGEEION. 7 

" O then it was your litter foot-page, 

He hatJi beguiled mee ; " 
Then shee pulled forth a Kttle pen-knifie. 

That hanged by her knee. w 

Sayea, " there ehall never noe churles blood 

"Within my bodye spring ; 
No ehurles blood shall e'er defile 

The daughter of a Idnge." 

Home then went Glasgerion, fa 

And woe, good lord ! was hee ; 
Sayea, " come thou hither, Jatke my boy, 

Come hither unto mee. 

"If I had kiUed a man to-night. 

Jack, I would tell it thee : so 

But if I have not killed a man t«-night, 

Jacke, thou hast killed three." 



And he puld out his bright browne sword, 

And dryed it on his sleeve, 
And he smote off that lither ladds head, 

Who did hia ladye grieve. 

He sett the swords poynt till hia breaf, 

The pummil unfill a atone : 
Throw the falsenease of that lither ladd, 

These three lives werne all gone. i 
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GLENKESDEE, 



Gebnkindie waa ance a harper gude, 

He harped to the king ; 
And Glenkiiidio was ance the best harper 

That ever harp'd on a string. 

He'd harpit a flah out o' saut water, 

Or water out o' a sfane ; 
Or milk out o' a maiden's breast, 

That bairn had never nane. 

He'a taen Ms harp intil his hand, 

He harpit and he sang ; 
And ay as he harpit to the king, 

To hand him unthought lang. 



" He harped the back from every tree, 
And he hnrped the young fkim folk and from fee. 

" Hb harped the hind from tha wild- wood home, 
Ha harped the bairn from its mother's womb." 

ARWlDaSOB, No. 149. 
"VillamEuid bikas liia harp in his hand, 
Ha goes down by the water lo stand. 
" He Btrnok the harp with his hand. 
And tha fish leapt Ont upon the Glrand." 

Ghukutvig, No. 40. 
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" I'll gie you a robe, GlcEkiiidie, 

A robe o' the I'Oyal pa,', 
Gin ye will harp i' the winter's niglit 

Afore my nobles a'," 

And the king but and liis nobles a' 

Sat birling at the wine ; 
And he wad bae hut his ae dochter, 

To wait on them at dine. 

He's taen his harp intill his hand. 
He's harpit them a' asleep. 

Except it was the young countess. 
That love did waukin keep. 

And first he has harpit a grave time, 
And syne he lias harpit a gay ; 



le opening of Bnnim Riihiii. 



" The king bnt and his nobles a' 
Sat birlinK at the irine, [Ks] 
He would hae nfme hut hla ae dunghtcr 



" She served them but, Bte served them Tioti, 

Intill a gown o' green; 
But lior o'e waa ay on Brown Robin, 

Thiit stood low under the rain," &c. 
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GLENK INDIE. 

And mony a sieh atweeii hands 
I wat tke lady gae. 

Says, " Whan day is dawen, and eoel 
crawen, 

And wappit their wings sae wide, 
It's ye may come to my bower door, 

And streek you by my side. 

But look that ye tell na Gib your maj 
For naething that ye dee ; 

For, an ye teU him, Gib your man, 
He'll beguile baith you and me." 

He'a taen his barp intill iiia baud ; 

He harplt and he eang j 
And he is hame to Gib his man, 

Ajs fast as lie could gaeg. 

" mith I tell you, Gib, my man. 
Gin I a man had slain ? " 

" that ye micht, my gude master, 
Altbo' ye had sl^n ten." 

!5-2e. The following ahuizn ocoirB in one of thi 



And then be sung ^ grnve; 

And then he peeked Ws featlie 

To her the letter gave." 
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GLENKINDIE. 

" Then tak ye tent now, Gib, my man, 

My bidden for to dee ; 
And, but an ye wauken me in time, 

Ye sail be hangit hie. 

" Whan day has dawen, and coeks hae eraw 
And wappit their wings sae wide, 

I'm bidden gang tiU yon lady's bower, 
And streek me by her aide." 

" Grae hame to your bed, my good master 
TeVe waukit, I fear, o'er laug ; 

For I'll wauken yoii in as good time, 
As ony cock i' the land," 

He's ta^n his haip intill his hand, 

He harpit and he aang, 
Until he harpit his master asleep. 

Syne fast awa did gang- 

And he is fill that lady's bower. 

As fast as be could rin ; 
When he cam till that lady's bower, 

lie chappit at the chio. 

" O wha is this," says that lady, 
" That opens nae and comes in ? " 

" It's I, Glenkindie, your ain true love, 
O open and lat me in ! " 
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GLliNKINWlE. 

She kent lie was nae gentle knlcht 

That she had latten in ; 
For neither whan he gaed nor cam, 

TCifl t he her cheek or chin. 

He neither kist her whan he cam, 
Nor clappit her when he gaed ; 

And in and at her hower window, 
The moon shone hke the gleed. 

" O, ragged is your hose, Glenkindie, 

And riven ia your sheen, 
And reavel'd ia youi- yellow hair 

That I saw kite yestreen." 

" The stockings they are Gib my man's, 
They came first to my hand; 

And this is Gib my man's shoon ; 
At my bed feet they stand. 

I've reavell'd a' my yellow hair 
Coming against the wind." 

He's taen the harp intill his hand, 

He harpit and he sang, 
Until he cam to his master, 

As fast aa he could gang. 

" Won Tip, won up, my good master ; 
I fear ye sleep o'er lang ; 
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GLEN KIN DIE. 



There's nae a cock in a' the land 

But has wappit his wiiigs and crawn." 

Grienlsindie's tane his harp in hand, 

He harpit and he sang, 
And he has reaeh'd tlie ladj^s bower, 

Afore that e'er he blan. 

When he cam to the lady's bower, 

He chappit at the chin ; 
" 0, wha is that at my bower door. 

That opens na and comea in ? " 
" It's I, Glenfeindie, your ain true love, 

And in I eanna win." 



" Forbid it, forbid if," says that lady, 
" That ever sic shame betide ; 

That I should first be a mid loon's last 
And than a young knight's bride." 

There was oae pity for that lady. 
For she lay cald and dead ; 

But a' was for him, Glenkindie, 
In bower he must go mad. 

He'd harpit a fish out o' saut water j 
The water out o' a stane ; 
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The milk out o' a maiden's breast, 
That bairn had never nane. 

He's taen his hai'p iatill his hand ; 

Sae sweetly as it rang, 
And wae and weary was to hear 

Glenkindie's dowie sang. 

But cald and dead waa that lady, 

Nor heeds for a' his ma«n ; 
An he wad harpit till domisday, 

She'll never speak again. 

He's taen his harp intill his hand ; 

He harpit and he sang ; 
And lie is hame to Gib his man 

As fast as he could gang. 

" Come forth, come forth, now, Gib, my in 

Till I pay you your fee ; 
Come forth, come forth, now, Gib, my mar 

Weel payit sail ye be ! " 

Anil he has taen him, Gib, his man, 
And he has hang'd him hie ; 

And he's hangit him o'er his ain yate, 
As high aa high could be. 

20. This stanza has beau 
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THE OLD BALLAD OF LITTLE MUSGEAVE 
AND THE LADY EAEMARD. 



The popularity of this ancient ballad is evinced by 
its being freqaenily quoted in old plajs. In Beau- 
mont and rietcher'a Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
(produced in 1611)) the fourteenth stanza ia cited, thus; 

" And some iJiey whistled and some they Siing, 
Hey, down, down I 
And some did loudly say, 
Eirer as tho lord Bumol'a horn blew, 
Awuy, MusgravG, aws,j.*^ 

Act V. Scene B. 

The oldest known copy of this piece is found in Wit 
Restor'd, (1658,) p. 174, and from the reprint of that 
publication we have taken it, (p. 293.) Dryden seems 
to have adopted it from the same source into his Miscel- 
lanies, and Ritaon has inserted Dryden's version in ^n- 
cienl Songs and BaUads,n. 116. Percy's copj' (Reliques, 
iii. 106,) was inferior to the one here uacd, and was 
besides somewhat altered by the editor. 

A Scottish veraon, furnished by Jamieson, ja ^ven 
in the Appendix to this volume, and another, extend- 
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16 LITTLE MTjSGKAVE AND 

ing tu fortj-eiglit stanzas, in Scottish Tradkional Ver- 
sions of Ancient Ballads, Percy Society, vol. xvii. p. 21. 
Similar ineideate, with a verbal coincidence in one 
Etan/a, occur in the ballad immediately succeeding tjie 
present. 



As it fell one holy-day, ftay downe, 

Aa manybe in the yeare, 
When young men and maids together did gof 

Their mattins and masse to heare, 

I-ittle Muagrave came to the church dore, 
Tlie pi'eist was at private masse ; 

But he had more minde of the faire women, 
Then lie had of our ladys grace. 

The one of them was clad in green, 

Another was clad in pall; 
And then came in my lord Bamards wife, 

The &irest amonst them alL 

She east an eye on little Musgravo, 

Aa bright as the summer sun, 
And then bethought this little Musgrave, 

" This lad ja heart have I woonn." 
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THE LADY BAllNARD. 17 

Quoth she, " I have loved thee, little Musgrave, 

Full long and many a day ; " 
" So have I loved you, fair lady, 

Tet never word durst I say," w 



" I have a bower at Buckelsfordbery, 

Full daintyly it is deight ; 
If thou wilt wend thither, thou little Musgrave, 

Thou'a lig in mine armea all night." 

Quoth he, " I thank yee, faire lady, 21 

This kindnes thou showest to me ; 

But whether it he to my weal or woe, 
This night I will lig with thee." 

AU that heard a little tinny page, 

By hia ladyee coach aa he ran ; to 

[Quoth he,] " allthough I am my ladyes foot- 
page. 

Yet I am lord Bamarda man. 

" My lord Barnard shall knowe of thia, 

Whether I sink or swimm. : " 
And ever where the bridges were hroake, m 

Ho laid him dowae fo swimme. 

" Aslecpe, awake ! thou lord Barnard, 
As thou art a man of life ; 
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L8 LITTLE MUSGliAVE AND 

For little Musgrave ia at Bucklesfordbery, 
Abed with thy own wedded wife." 

" If this be true, ibou little tinny page, 

This thing thou tellest to mee, 
Then all the land in Bucklesfordbeiy 

I freely will give to thee. 

" But if it be a ly, thou little tinny page, 

This thing thou tellest to me, 
On the hyest t™o in Bucklesfordbeiy 

There hanged shalt thou be." 

He called up his meny men all : — 

" Come saddle me my st«ed; 
This night must I to Buekellsfordbery, 

For I never had greater need." 

And some of them whisti'd, and some of th 

And some these words did say, 
Ever when my lord Baraards horn blew, 
" Away, Musgrave, away ! " 

" Methinks I hear the thresel-cock, 

Metbinks I hear the jaye ; 
Methinks I hear my Lord Barnard, — 

And I would I were away." 
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THE LADY BAEHAED. 19 

" Lye Btill, lye alill, thou little Muagrave, 

And huggell me from the cold ; 
Ti3 notliing but a shepiiards boy, 

A driving his sheep to the fold. 

" Is not thy hawke upon a perch ? k 

Thy steed eats oata and hay, 
And thou fa] fair lady ia thine armes, — 

And wouldst thou bee away ? " 

With, that my lord Barnard eame to the dore, 
' And lit a stone upon ; n 

He plucked out three silver keys, 
And he open'd the dores each one. 

He lifted up the coverlett^ 

He lifted up the sheet ; 
" How now, how now, thou little Musgrave, w 

Docst thou find my lady sweet? " 

"I find her sweet," quoth little Musgrave, 

" The more 'tis to my paine ; 
I would gladly give three hundred pounds 

That I were on yonder plaine." si 

"Arise, arise, thou litteU Musgrave, 

And put thy clothes on ; 
It shai ne'er he said in my country, 

I have killed a naked man. 
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iO UTTLE MUaGKAVE AND 

" I ikave two swords in one scabberd, sc 

Full deere they cost my purse ; 
And thou shalt have the best of them. 

And I will have the worse," 

The first stroke that little Musgravo stroke, 
He hurt Lord Barnard sore ; sn 

The next stroke that Lord Barnard stroke, 
Little Musgrave ne're struck more. 

With that bespake this faire lady, 

In bed whereas she lay ; 
" Although thou'rt dead, thou little Musgrave, m 

Yet' I for thee will pray ; 

" And wish well to thy soule wOl I, 

So long as I have life i 
So will I not for thee, Barnard, 

Although I am fhy wedded wife." iw 

He cut her paps froiu ofi" her brest, 

(Great pitj it was to se«,) 
That some drops of this ladies hearths blood 

Ran Iriekling downe her knee, 

" Woe worth you, woe worth [you], my meiy 
men all, ii^ 

Tou were ne're borne for my good ; 
Why did you not offer to stay my hand, 

When ye saw me wax so wood ! 
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TUE LADY BAENAKD. 



" For I have elaine the bravest sir knight 

That ever rode on steed; 
So have I done the fairest lady 

That ever did womans deed. 



" A grave, a grave," Lord Barnard crj-d, 

To put these lovers in ; 
But lay my lady on £the] upper hand, 

For she canie of the better kin." 
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LORD RANDAL (A). 

From Jamieson'3 Popaior BaBada and Sungs, i. 1S2. 



" The story of this ballad very mucli resembles that 
of XiWie Musgrave and Lord Barnard, The common 
title is, The Bonny Birdy. The first stanza is sang 



indtharaliOEii 


,w a bonny I 


rirdy 


Wiis einging < 


m a tree, diMe .- 


1 wow for da.y, 


di^e 1 




And dear gin 


it were day 




iin it were day 


, and I were 


away, 


Forlha'enalangtimeto 


slay' 



In the text, the burden of diddle has been omitted | 
and the name of Lord Randal introduced, for the sake 
of distinction, and to prevent the ambiguity ariang 
from ' the tnight,' whieb is equally applicable to both " 
The lines supplied by Jamieson have been onaitted 
AUan Cunningham's "improved" lersion of the 
Bonny Birdy may be seen in hia Soitga of tnotland, u. 
130. 
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LORD RANDAL. 



Lord Kandal wight, on 

Was ridiag o'er the lee, 
And ftere he saw a bouny birdie 

Was singin' on a tree : 

" O wow for day ! = 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and I were away, 

For I ha'ena lang time to stay I 

" Mafc haste, mat haste, ye wioht baron ; 

What keeps ye here sac late ? w 

Gin ye kent what was doing at hame, 

I trow ye wad look blate. 

" And O wow for day ! 

And dear gin it were day . 
Gin it were day, and ye were away ; is 

For ye ha'ena lang time to stay ! " 

" what needs I toil day and night, 

My fair body to spill. 
When I ha'e knichts at my command, 

And ladies at my will ? " « 

" weel is he, ye wight baron, 
Has the blear drawn o'er his e'e ; 

But your lady has a knight in her arms twa. 
That she lo'es far better nor thee. 
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" And O wow for day ! ^ 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and ye wore away j 

For ye ha'ena laiig time to stay I " 

" Ye lie, ye lie, ye bonny birdie ; 

How you lie upon my sweet ; *> 

I will tak out my bonny bow. 

And in troth I will you slieel," 

" But afore yc ta'e your bow weel bent, 

And a' your arrows yare, 
I wiU flee tin anither tree, ss 

"Wliare I can better fare. 

" And wow for day 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gill it were day, and I were away; 

For I ha'ena lang time to stay ! " « 

" whare was ye gotten, and where was ye 
cleckcd, 

My bonny birdie, tell me ? " 
" 0, 1 was decked in good green wood, 

Intill a holly tree s 
A baron sa« bald my neat herried, 45 

And ga'e me to his ladie. 

" Wi' good white bread, and farrow-cow milk. 
He bade her feed me aft; 
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And ga'e her a little wee summer-dale wandie, 
To ding me sindle and safL so 

" Wi' good white bread, and farrow-cow milk, 

I wat she fed me nought ; 
But wi' a little wee summer-dale wajidie, 

She dang me sair and oft : — 
G-in she bad done as ye her bade, » 

I wadna tell how she has wrought. 

" And wow for day ! 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and ye were away ; 

For ye ha'ena lang time to stay." 

Lord Randal rade, and the birdie flew, 

The live-lang summer's night, 
Till he cam till his lady's bower-door. 

Then even down he did lighL 
The birdie sat on the crap o' a tree, m 

And I wat it sang fu' dight : 

" wow for day ! 

And dear gin it were day 1 
Gin it were day, and I were away ; 

For I ha'eaa lang time to stay!" m 
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LORD RANDAI.. 

" O WOW for day 1 

And dear ^n it were day! 
Gin it were day, and ye were away ; 

For ye ha'ena lang time to stay ! " 

" Now Christ aasoile me o' my sin," 7i 

The fause knight he could say ; 

" It's nae for nought that the hawk whistles ; 
And I wish that I were away ! 

" And wow for day ! 

And dear gin it were day I » 

Gin it were day, and I were away ; 

For I ha'ena lang time to stay ! " 

" What needs ye lang for day, 

And wish that ye were away ? 
Is na your hounds in my cellar t 

Eating white meal and gray ? " 

"Yet,0 wow for day! 

And dear gin it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and I were away, 

For I ha'ena lang time to stay ! " i 

" Is na your horse in my stahle, 
Eating good corn and hay? 

77. Tills is a pro-oerbial saying lu Scotland. J. 
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LOKD RANDAL. 

Is na your hawk on my perch tree, 
Just percliing for his jirey ? 

And isna yoursel in my arms twa ; 
Then how can ye laug for day ? " 

" Yet, wow for day ! 

And dear ^n it were day ! 
Gin it were day, and I were away, 

For I ha'ena lang time to stay. 

"Yel, wow for day 1 

And dear gin it were day ! 

For he that's in hed wi' anither man'i 
Has never lang time to stay." 



Then out Lord Randal drew his brand, ™ 

And atraiked it o'er a atrae ; 
And thixjugh and through the fause knight's 
waste 

He gar'd caid ii-on gae ; 
And I hope ilk ane sail sae be serv'd, 

That treats an honest mnn sae I no 
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GIL MORRICE. 



« Of the many aniaent ballads which have been 
preserved by tradition among the peasantry of Scot- 
iMid, none has excited more interest ia the world of 
letters than the beautifcl aiid pathetic tale of OU Mor- 
ice; and this, no lees on account of its own intrinsie 
merits as a piece of exquisite poetry, than of ils hav- 
ing fijrjiished the plot of tbe justly celebrated tragedy 
of Douglas. It baa likewise supplied Mr. Langhorne 
with the principal materials from nbich be has woven 
the &bric of his sweet, though prolix poem of Owen of 
Carrot. Perhaps the list could be easily increased of 
those who hive drawn their inspiration from this af- 
fecting strain of Olden Minstrelsy. 

" If any reliance is to be placed on the traditions of 
that part of the country where the scene of the ballad 
is laid, we wiil be enforced to believe that it is founded 
on fiicts which occurred at some remote period of Scot- 
tish History. The 'grene wode' of the ballad was the 
ancient forest of Dundaff, in Stirlingshire, and Lord 
Barnard's Casfle is said to have occupied a precipitous 
cliff, overhanging the water of Carron, on the lands of 
Halbei'tshu'e. A smaU bum, which joins the Carron 
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about ilvc lajles aboye these landa, is named the liiaris- 
burn, and the hill near the aource of tha,t stream, is 
caEed the EarlaUU, both deriving their appellations, 
according to the nnvarjdng traditions of (iie country, 
irom the unfortunate Erie's son who is the hero of tlie 
ballad. He, ajso, according to the same respectable 
authority, was ' beautiful exceedingly,' and especially 
remarkable for the extreme length and loveliness of 
his yellow hair, which shrouded him as it were a gold- 
en mist. To these floating traditions we are, probably, 
indebted for the attempts which have been made to 
improve and embellish the ballad, by the introduction 

printed form. 

" In Percy's Reliques, it is mentioned that it had run 
through two editions in Scotland, the second of which 
appeared at Gla^w in 1 756, 8vo. ; and that to both 
there was prefixed an advertisement, setting forth that 
the preservation of the poem was owing ' to a lady, who 
favoured the printers with a copy , aa it was earefiilly col- 
lected from the mouths of old women and nurses,' and 
requesting that ' any reader, who could render it more 
correct or complete, would oblige the public with such 
improvements.' This was holding out too tempting a 
bait not to be greedily snapped at by some of those ' In- 
genious Hands ' who have corrupted the purity of legen- 
dary song in Scotland by manifest forgeries and gross im- 
positions. Accordingly, Mteon additional verses soon 
appeared in mani^cript, which the Editor of the Rel- 
iques has inserted in their proper places, though he 
rightly views them in no better light than that of an 
ingenious interpolation. Indeed, the whole ballad of 
Gil Marice, aa the writer of the present notice has been 
politely informed by the learned and elegant Editor of 
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30 GIL MORKICE. 

the Border Mimlrelsy, underwent a total re^isal about 
the period when the tragedy oS Douglas was m the ze- 
nith of its popularity, and thia improved cop; it 'jeems, 
embraced the ingenious interpolation aboie referred 
to. Independent altogether of this positive iniuima 
tion, any one, f amili ar with the state in which tradi 
tionarj- poetry has been transmitted to the prcisent 
tunes, can be at no loss to detect many more mgen 
ious interpolations,' as well as paraphrasdc additions, 
in the ballad as now printed. But, though it has been 
grievously corrupted in this way, the most serupnlous 
inquirer into the authenticity of ancient song can have 
no hesitation in admitting that many of its versra, even 
as they now stand, are purely traditionary, and fiiir, 
and genuine parcels of antiquity, unalloyed with any 
base admixture of modem invention, and in nowise 
altered, save in those changes of language to which all 
oral poetry is nnavoidahly suligeeted, in its progress 
from one a^ to another." Motherwell. 

Wc have given OH Morrice as it stands in the Re- 
liques, (iji. 133,) degrading tfl the mar^n those stan- 
zas which are undoubtedly spurious, and we liave 
added an ancient traditionary version, obtained by 
Motherwell, which, if it appear short and crude, is at 
least comparatively incorrupt. Chield Morice, taken 
down from recitation, and printed in Motherwell's 
Mirutrds)/, (p. 2G9,) nearly resembles GU Morrice, aa 
bere exlubitcd. We have also inserted in the Appen- 
dix Childe Ma-urice, " the very old imperfect copy," 
mentioned in the Reliques, and first published from 
the Percy MS. by Jainjeson. 

The sets oi G^ Morrice iu the collections of Herd, 
Hnkerton, EilBOJi, &c., are all taken from Percy. 
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GIL MOKKICE. 



Gil MoBKiOE was an erks son, 

His name it waxed wide : 
It was uae for hia great ricbes, 

Nor zet hia miekle pride ; 
Bot it was for a lady gay 

That liv*!! on Carron aide. 

" Quhair sail I get a bonny boy, 
That will win hoae and shoen ; 

That will gae to Lord Barnard's ha', 
And bid his lady cum ? 

" And ze maun rin my errand, Willie, 
And ze may rin wi' pride ; 

Quhen other boys gae on their foot, 
On horseback ze sail ride." 

" no ! no 1 my master dear ! 

I dare nae for my life ; 
I '11 no gae to the bauld barons, 

For to trieat furth his wife." 

5. The stnll copies of tbe ballad complete the stanza 



That lived on CarronBide. 

Which is no iiyudLolous interpolation, inaarauoh as it is found- 
ed upon tiie traditions currant among the vulgar, regarding 
Gil Morioe'a comely face and long yellow hair. Motherweu, . 
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" My bird Willie, my boy Willie, 

My dear Willie," lie sayd : 
" How can ze strive against the stream ? 

For I sail be obeyd," 

" Bot, Jaj master dear ! " be cry'd, 
" In grene wod ze 're zour laia ; 

Gi owre sic thoehfs, I waJde ae rede, 
For fear ze should be tain." 

" Haste, haste, I say, gae to the ha'. 
Bid hir cum here jvi' speid; 

If ze refuse my heigh, command, 
1 11 gar zour body blcid. 

" Ga« bid hir take this gay mantel, 

'T is a' gowd bot the hem ; 
Bid hir cum to the gude grene wode, 

And bring nane bot hir lain : 

" And there it is, a silken sarke, 
Hir ain hand sewd the sleive ; 

And bid hir cum to Gill Morice, 
Speir nae bauld barons leave." 

" Yes, I will gae zour black errand, 

Though it be to zour cost ; 
Sen ze by me will cao be wam'd. 

In it ze sail find fi'ost. 
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" The baron he is a maa of might, 
He neir could bide to taunt ; 

As ze will see, before it's nicht, 
How sma' ze hae to vaunf. 

" And sen I maun zour en-anci I'in 

Sae sail against my will, 
I 'se mak a vow and keip it trow, 

It saJl bo done for iU." 

And quhea he came to broken brigue, 
He bent his bow and swam; 

And quhen he came to grass gi'owing, 
Set down hia feet and ran. 

And quhen he came to Barnard's lia', 
Would neither chap nor ea' ; 

Bot set his bent bow to his breist. 
And iichtly lap the wa'. 

He wauld nae tell the mau his errand, 
Though he stude at the gait ; 

Bot straiht into the ha' he cam, 
Quhair they were set at meit. 

" Hail ! hail ! my gentle sire and dame ! 
My message winna waite ; 
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Dame, ze maun to the gude grene wod, 
Before that it be Iat«, 

" Ze 're bidden tak this gay iaaat«I, 
'T is a' gowd bot the hem ; ■ 

Zou maun gae to fte gude grene wode, 
Ev'n by your sel alane. 

" And there it is, a silken sarke, 
Your ain hand sewd the sleive : 

Ze maun gae speik to Gil! Morice ; 
Speir nae bauld barons leave." 

The lady stamped wi' hir foot. 

And winked wi' hir ee ; 
But a' that she could say or do. 

Forbidden be wad nae bee. 

" It 'a sui-ely to my how'r-woman ; 

It neir could be to me." 
" I brocht it to Lord Barnard's lady ; 

I trow that ze be she." 

Then up and spack the wylie nurse, 
(The bairn upon hir knee) : 

"If it be cum frae GiU Morice, 
It 's deir welcura to mee." 

" Ze leid, ae leid, ze filthy nurse, 

Sae loud I heird ze lee ; 
I brocht it to Lord Barnard's lady ; 

I trow ze be nae shee." 
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Then up and spack the bauld baron, 

An angry man was hee ; 
He 's tain the table wi' his foot, 

Sae has he wi' iiis knee, 
Till siller cup and ezer dish 

lo flinders he gard flee. 

" Gae bring a robe of zour eliding, 

That hings upon the pin ; 
And I 'II gue to the gude grene wode, 

And speik wi' zour Jemman." 

" bide at hame, now. Lord Barnard, 

I warde ze bide at hame ; 
Neir wyte a man for violence, 

That neir wate ze wi' nane," 

Gil Morice sate in gude grene wode, 

He whistled and he sang : 
" what mean a' the folk coming ? 

My mother tarries lang." 

The baron came to the grene wode, 
Wi' mickle dule and care ; 

And there he first spied Gill Morice 
Kameing his zellow hair. 

lOB His hair was liko the threeds of gold 

DrawcLB free Minerva's loome ; 

HJ3 lipps like roses drapping dew; 

His breath was a' perfnme. 
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"Nae wonder, nae wonder, Gill Moriee, 

My lady bed thee weel ; 
The fairest part of my bodic 

la blacker than thy heel. 

" Zet neir the less now, Gill Moriee, 

For a' thy great beaufie, 
Ze 'b rew the day ze eir was bom ; 

That head sail gae wi' me." 

Now he has drawn his trusty brand. 

And slait it on the strae j 
And thro' Gill Moriee' fair body 

He 's gar eauld iron gae. 

And he has tain Gill Moriee' head, 

And set it on a speir : 
The meanest man in a' his train 

Has gotten that head to bear. 

His brow was like tha mountain snae 

Gilt ty thB mornlug beam ; 
His oheekB like living rosea glow; 

Hia een like azure stream. 

The boy was clad in robes of grene, 

SweeM as the infant springi 
And like the mavis on the bush, 

Ha gart Ihe Tallies ring, 

12B That BWBBfly wavd aronnd his face, 
That face beyond compare ; 
He sang sae sweet, it might dispel 
A' rage but fall dispair. 
122, slaited. 
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And he tas tain Gill Morice up, 

Laid him across his steid, 
And brocht him to his painted bowr, 

And laid him on a bed. 

The lady sat on oastil wa', 
Beheld baith dale aad doun ; 

And there she aaw G-ill Morice' head 
Cum trailing to the toun. 

" Far better I loe that bluidy head, 

Bot and that zellow hair, 
Thau Lord Barnard, and a' his lands, 

As they hg here and thair." 

And ahe has tain her GUI Morice, 
And kifisd baith mouth and chin : 

" I was once sa fow of Gill Morice, 
As the hip is o' the stean. 

"I got ze in my father's house, 
Wi' raiekle sin and shame ; 

I hrocht thee up in gude green wode. 
Under the heavy rain. 

" Oft have I by thy cradle sitten. 
And fondly seen thee sloip ; 

Bot now I gae about thy grave, 
The saut tears for to weip." 
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And syne she kiasd his bluidy cheik, 
And syne hia bluidy chin ; 

" O better I loe my GiU Morice 
Than a' my kith and kin ! " 

"Away, away, ze il woman, 
And an ill deith mait ze dee : 

Gin I had ken'd lie 'd bin zour son, 
He 'd neir bio slsun for mee." 



lot, my Lord Barnard ! 



" Since nothing bot Gill Morice' head 
Thy jelouB rage oonld quell, 

Let that aaim hand now tak hlr life 
That netr to thee did 111. 

" To me nao attcc days nor niohte 

WilleirhaBaflorldnd; 
I'll fill thfl air with heavy sighs, 

And greet till I am blind." 

« Enouoh of blood by me 's bin spilt, 
Seek not zonr death frae me ; 

I ratlier lourd it had bean my aal 
Than eather him or thee. 



1B3. Stall copy, Andfirst she kissed. 
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" Dry up zour tears, my winsome dame, 
Za neir can heal the wouiidi 

Ze sea Lia head upon tJis apeir, 
His heart's hlude on the ground. 

" I curse the hand that did. the deid, 
Theheart that thooht the ill; 

The feet that bore ma wi' silt speid, 
The comely south to kill. 
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CHILD SORYCE. 

From Motherwell's MiMlnliy, p. 282. 

" By testimony of a moat unexceptionable descrip- 
tion,— but which it would be tedious here to detail, — 
the Editor (ian ^stinctly trace this ballad as existing in 
ita present shape at least a century ago, which carries 
it decidedly beyond the date of tbe first printed copy 
of OU Morice; and this with a poem which haa been 
preserved but by oral tradition, is no mean positive 
antic[uity." 

In the Introduction to his collection, Motherwell 
mentions his having found a more complete copy of this 
ballad under the titie o{Babe Nourice. 



Child Noryge is a clever young n 
He wavers wi' the wind ; 

His horse was silver shod before, 
With the beaten gold behind. 
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He called to his little man John, i 

Saying, "Ton don't see what I see ; 

For yonder I see the very first woman 
That ever loved me. 

" Here is a glove, a glove," he said, 

" Lined with the silver gris ; 'o 

Tou may teU her to come to the merry green 
wood, 
To speak to Child Noiy. 

« Here is a ring, a ring," he says, 

" It 's all gold hut the stane ; 
Tou may teil her to come to the meiTy green 
wood, " 

And ask the leave o' nane." 

" So well do I love your errand, my master, 

But far better do I love ray life ; 
would ye have me go to Lord Barnard's castel, 

To betray away his wife ? " » 

" O don't I give you meat," he says, 

"And don't I pay you fee ? 
How dare you stop my errand ? " he says ; 

" My orders you must obey." 

O when he came to Lord Barnard's castel, ^ 
He tinkled at the ring ; 
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Who was aa ready as Lord Barnard himself 
To let this little hoy in ? 

" Here is a glove, a glove," he says, 

" Lined with the silver gris ; » 

You are bidden to come to the merry green 

To speak to Child Noiy. 

"Here is a ring, a ring," he says, 

" It 's all gold but the stane : 
You are bidden to come to the meny green 

And ask the leave o' nane." 

IjOrd Barnard he was standing by, 

And an angry man was he : 
" httle did I think there was a lord in this 
world 

My lady loved but me ! " « 

O he dressed himself in the Holland smocks, 

And garmenfa that was gay ; 
And he is away to the merry grcea wood, 

To speak to Child Nory. 
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Child Noryce sits on yonder tree. 

He whistles and he sings : 
" wae be to me," says Child Noryce, 

" Yonder my motlier comes ! " 

Child Noryce he came off the tree, 
Hb mother to take off the horse; 

" Oeh alace, alaco," says Child Noryce, 
" My mother was ne'er so gross." 

Lord Barnard he had a little small sword, 
That hnng low down by his knee ; 

He cut the head off Child Noryce, 
And put the body on a tree. 

And when he came to his eastel, 

And to his lady's hall, 
He threw the head into her lap, 

Saying, " Lady, there is a ball I " 

She turned up the bloody head, 
She kissed it frae cheek to chin : 

" Far better do I love this bloody head 
Than all my royal km. 

" When I was in my father's castel!, 

In my virginifie, 
There came a lord into the North, 

Gat Child Noryee with me." 
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CHILD NORYCE. 



'• was be to thee, Lady Margaret," he si 
" And an ill death may you die ; 

For if you had told me he was your aon, 
He hsid ne'er been slain by me," 
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CLERK SAUNDERS. 



FnOMt^^Minstrelsff of the Scottkk Border, (iii, 175,) 
where it was first published. It was " taken from Mr. 
Herd's MSB., with several corrections from a shorter 
and more imperfect copy in the same volume, and one 
or two conjectural emendations in flie arrangement of 
the stanzas." 

That that part of the ballad which follows the 
death of the lovers ia an independent story, as obvious 
both from internal evidence, and from the separate 
existence of those concluding stanzas in a variety of 
forms; as. Sweet William's Ghost, (Tea-Tahle Miscel- 
lany> ii. 142,) Sweet WiUiam and May Margaret, 
(Kinloch, p. 241,) Willwn and Marjorie, (Mother- 
well, p. 186.) Of thia second part, Motherwell ob- 
serves, that it is often made the tiul-piece to other bat- 
lads whore a deceased lover appears to his mistress. 
The two were, however, combined by Sir Walter Scott, 
and the present Editor has contented himself with in- 
dicating distinctly the close of the proper story. 

An inferior copy of Clerk Savnders, published by 
Jamieson, is inserted in the Appendix, for the sake of 
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a few Yaluable stanzas. It resembles the Swedisii 
ballad of The Cruel Brother, (Swenata FoUiyVisBr, 
iii. 107,) v?liioIi, however, is much shorter. The edition 
of Buchan, (i. 160,) ia entirely worthless, A North- 
Country version of the First Part is ^ven by Kinloch, 
Andeitt Scottisk Ballads, 233. 



Clerk SAUNDBna and may Margaret, 
"Walked ower jon garden green ; 

And sad and heavy was the love 
That fell thir twa between. 

"A bod, a bed," Clerk Saunders said, 

" A bed for you and me ! " — 
" Fye na, fye na," said may Margaret, 

" Till anea we married be ; 

" For in may come my seven bauld brothers, 
Wi' torches burning bright ; i 

They'll say — ' "We hae but ae sister. 
And behold she's wi' a knight ! ' " — 

" Then take the sword from my scabbard, 

And slowly lift the pin ; 
And you may swear, and safe your aith, : 

Te never let Clerk Saunders in. 

" And take a napkin in your hand. 
And fie up baith your bonny een ; 
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And you may swear, and safe your aith, 
Te saw me na since late yestreen." 

It was about the midnight hour, 

When they asleep were laid. 
When in and came her seven hrothers, 

Wi' torches burning red. 

When in and came her seven brothers, 

"Wi' torches burning bright ; 
They said, "We hae but ae sister, 

And behold her lying with a knight!" 

Then out and spake the first o' them, 
" I bear the sword shall gar him die ! " 

And out aad spake the second o' them, 
" Hia father has nae mair than he 1 " 

And out and spake the third o' them, 
" I wot that they are lovers dear I " 

And out and spake the fourth o' them, 
"They hae been in love this mony a yei 



" Ya'll tnke mo in your arms twa, 

To'll carry me Into your lj«a, 

And ye may eweari and save yeni- aith, 

Thiit in jow hour Boot I ne'er gae'd." 
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Then out and spake the fifth o' them, 
" It were great ain true love to twain ! " 

And out and apake the sixth of them, 

" It were shame to slay a sleeping man ! " « 

Then up tyid gat the sevenfL o' them, 

And never a word spake he ; 
But he has striped his bright brown brand 

Out through Clerk Saunders' fair bodye. 

Clerk Saunders he started, and Margai'et she 
tum'd « 

Into his arms as asleep she lay ; 
And sad and silent was the night 

That was atween thir twae. 

And they lay stiU and sleeped sound, 

Until the day began to daw ; » 

And kindly to him she did say, 

" It is time, true loTe, you were awa." 

But he lay still, and sleeped sound, 

Albeit the sun began to sheen ; 
She looked atween her and tte wa', m 

And dull and drowsie were his een. 

Then in Mid came her father dear, 
Said — " Let a' your mourning be : 

m carry the dead corpse to the clay, 

And 111 come back and comfort thee." — m 
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" Comfort weel your seven sons, 
For comforted will I never be 

I ween 'twas neither knave nor I 
Was in the bower last night n 



The clinking beO gaed through the town, 

To carry the dead corse to the clay ; 
And Clerk Saunders stood at may Maj^aret'a 

I wot, an hour before the day. 

" Are ye sleeping, Margaret ? " he says, » 

" Or are ye waking presentlie? 
Give me my faith and troth again, 

I wot, true love, I gied to thee." — 

" Your faith and troth ye sail never get, 

Nor our true love sah never twin, lo 

UntD ye come within my bower, 
And kiss me cheik and chin." — 

" My mouth it is full cold, Margaret, 
It has the smell, now, of the ground ; 

1. TbeonEtomoftlie passing bell is etil! kept np in many 
villagBS in Scollaiid. Tlie ssxton goea througli tlie town, 
rin^iig a small bell, and announcing the death uf the de- 
parted, ana the time of the funeral. Scott. 
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And if I kiss tliy comely mouth, " 

Thy days of life will not he lang. 

" cocks are crowing a meny midnight, 
I wot the wild fowls arc boding day ; 

Give me my faith and troth again, 

And let me fare me on my way." — ^i 

" Thy fwth and troth thou sail na get, 
And our true love shall never twin. 

Until ye tell what comes of women, 
I wot, who die in strong traiveling." 

" Their beds are made in the heavens high, 23 
Down at the foot of our good Lord's knee, 

Weel sec about wi' gillyflowers ; 
I wot sweet company for to see. 

"O cocks are crowing a meiTy midniglit, 
I wot the wild fowl are boding day ; s" 

The psalms of heaven will soon be sung, 
And I, ere now, mil be miss'd away." — 

Then she has ta'en a crystal wand, 

And she has stroken her troth thereon ; 

She has given it liim out at the shot-window, ^ 
Wi' raony a sad sigh, and heavy groan. 

" I thank ye, Marg'ret ; I tliank ye, Marg'ret ; 
And aye I thank ye heartihe ; 
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Gin ever the dead come for the quick, 
Be sure, Marg'ret, I'll come for thee." — 

It's hosen and ahoon and gown alone, 
She climh'd the wall, and follow'd him. 

Until she came to the green forest, 
And there she lost the sight o' him. 



" Is there ony room at your head, 
Is tJiere ony room at yonr feet ? 

Or ony room at your side, Saunders, 
Where fain, fain, I wad sleep ? " — 

" There's nae room at my head, Marg'r* 
There's nae room at mj feet ; 

My bed it is full lowly now : 

Amang the hungry worms I sleep. 

" Cauld mould is my coyering now, 
But and my winding-sheet ; 

The dew it falls nae sooner down, 
Than my resting place is weet, 

" But plait a wand o' bonny birk, 
And lay it on my breast ; 



5T. The ouBtom of binding tfce new-lajd sod of the ohnroh- 
yiird with osiers, or othef aaplinga, prevailed both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and served to Jirntact the turf from injnry 
by cattle, or otherwise. Spott. 
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And shed a tear upon my grave, 
And wish my saul gude rest. 

" And fair Marg'ret, and rare Marg'ref, 

And Mai'g'ret o' veritie, 
Gin e'er ye love another man, 

Ne'er love him ae ye did me." — 

Then up and crew the milk-wliite eock, 
And up and crew the grey ; 

Her lover vanish'd in the air, 
And she gaed weeping away. 
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•SWEET WILLIE AND LADY MARGEEIE. 

From Motherwell's Minsln-^j, p, 370. 

" This Ballad, whii,li possesaes ennsiderable beauty 
and pathos, is given from the retifeition of a lady, 
now fer advanced in years, with whoae grandmother 
it was a deserved favourite. It is now for the first 
time printed. It bears some resemLlanoe to Cleric 



Su5)j(Mned is a different Oopj from Bui'haH'g Ballads 
of the North of Scotland. 



Sweet Willie was a widow's son. 
And he wore a milk-white weed ; 

And weel could Willie read and write, 
Far better ride on steed O. 

Lady Margerie was the first ladye 

That drank to him the wine ; 
And aye as the healths gaed round, and round, 

" Laddy, your love is mine 0." 
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Lady Margerie was tJie first ladye 

That drank to him the beer ; w 

And aye as the healths gaed round and round, 

Laddy, ye 're welcome here 0. 

" You must come intill my bower, 
When the evening bells do ring ; 

And you must come intiD my bower, is 

When the ^Tening mass doth sing 0." 

He 's taen four-and-twenty braid aiTows, 

And laced theai in a whang O ; 
And he 's awa to Lady Margerie's bower, 

As fast as he can gaag O. 3i 

He set his a« foot on the wa', 

And the other on a stane O ; 
And he 's kill'd a' the king's life guards, 

He 's kill'd them every man 0. 

" O open, open, Lady Margerie, as 

Open and let me in O; 
The weet weets a' my yellow hair, 

And the dew draps on my chin 0." 

With her feet as white as sleet, 

She strode her bower within O ; ao 

And with her fingers lang and sma'. 

She's looten sweet Willie in 0. 
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She 's louted down unto his foot, 
To lowze sweet Willie's shoon j 

The buckles were sae stiff they wadna lowze, * 
The blood had frozen in O. 

« O WiUie, WiUie, I fear that thou 

Hast bred me dule and sorrow ; 
The deed that thou hast done this nicht 

Will kythe upon the n 



In then came her fether dear, 

And a braid sword fay his gare ; 

And he 's g^en Willie, the widow's son, 
A deep wound and a sair O. 

" Lye yont, lye yont, WiUie," she says, 
"Your sweat weets a' my side O; 

Lye yont^ lye yont, Willie, she says, 
Por your sweat I downa bide O." 

She turned her back unto the wa'. 
Her face unto the room ; 

And there she saw her auid father, 
Fast walking up and doun 0. 

" Woe be to yon, father," she said, 
"And an ill deid may you die ; 

For ye 've kiU'd Willie, the widow's soi 
And he would have married me 0." 
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She turned her back unto the roor 
Her face uDto the wa' ; 

And with a deep and heavy sich, 
Her heart it bralt in twa 0. 
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WILLIE AND LADY MAISEY. 

From Buohan's BnSad) of the North of SciUmd, i. 166. 

The Bent sae Brown, iu the same volume, p. 30, 
resembles both Clerk Saunders and the present ballad, 
but has a different eataatrophe. 

Sweet Willie was a widow's son, 
And railk-wtiite was his weed. ; 

It sets him weel to bridle a horse, 
And better to saddle a steed, ray dear, 
And better to saddle a steed. • 

But he is on to Maisry'a bower door, 
And tirled at the pin ; 

" Ye sleep ye, wake ye, Lady Maisry, 
Ye'U open, let me come in, my dear, 
Ye'll open, let me come in." m 

" who is this at my bower door, 
Sae weU that knows my name ? " 

« It is your ain true love, "Wilhe, 
If ye love me, lat icc in, my dear, 
]f ye love me, lat me in," it 
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Then huly, liuly raiao she up, 

For fear o' making din ; 
Then in her arma lang and bent, 

She caught sweet Wilhe in, my dear, 

She caught sweet Willie in. 

She lean'd her low down to her foe, 
To loose her Irue love's sheen ; 

But cauld, cauld were the draps o' bleed. 
Fell fe« his trusty brand, my dear, 
Fell iae his trusty brand. 

" What frightfu' sight is that, my love ? 

A fiightfu' sight to see ; 
What bluid is this on your sliarp brand, 

may ye not tell me, my dear? 

may ye not tell me ? " 

" As I came thro' the woods this night, 
The wolf Diaist woi-ried me ; 

O shou'd I slain the wolf, Maisry ? 
Or shou'd the wolf slain me, my dear ? 
Or shou'd the wolf slain me ? " 

They hadna kias'd nor love clapped, 

As lovers when they meet, 
Till up it starts her auld father. 

Out o' his drowsy sleep, my dear. 

Out o' his drowsy sleep. 
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" what's become o' my house cock 
Sae crouse at ane did craw ? 

I wonder aa much at ray hold watch, 
That^s nae shootin ower the wa,' my dear, 
That's Dae shooting ower the wa. <; 

" My gude house cock, my only son, 
Heir ower my land aae free ; 

If onj ruffian hae him slain, 

High hanged shall he be, my dear, 
High hanged shall he he." a 

Then be's on lo Blaisry's bower door, 
And tirled at the pin ; 

" Te aleep ye, wake ye, daughter Maisry, 
Te'il open, lat me come in, my dear, 
Yell open, lat me come in." 5 

Between the curtains and the wa', 
She row'd her true love then ; 

And huly went she to the door, 
And let her fether in, my dear, 
And let her father in. « 

" What's become o' your maries, Maisry, 
Toup bower it looks sae teem ? 

"What's become o' your green claithiag ? 
Your beds they are sae thin, my dear. 
Your beds they are sae thin." t 
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" Gude forgie you, father," she said, 
" I wish ye be't for sin ; 

Sae aft as ye hae dreaded me, 

But never found me wrang, my dear, 
But never found me wrang." 

He tura'd him right and round about, 

Aa he'd been gaun awa' ; 
But sae nimbly as he slippet in, 

Behind a screen sae sma', my dear. 

Behind a screen sae sma.' 

Maisry thinking a' dangers past, 

She to her love did say ; 
" Come, love, and take your silent rest, 

My auld father's away, my dear, 

My auld father's away 1 " 

Then baith loek'd in each other's arms. 
They fell fuU fast aaleep ; 

When up it starts her auld father. 
And stood at thieir bed feet, my dear. 
And stood at their bed feet. 

" I think I hae the villain now. 
That my dear son did slay ; 

But 1 shall be I'eveng'd on him. 
Before I see the day, my dear, 
Before I see the day." 
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Then he's drawn out a trusty brand, 
And stroak'd it o'er a stray ; 

And thro' and thro' sweet Willie's middle 
He's gart caiJd iron gae, my dear, 
He's gart cauld iron gafl. w> 

Tlien up it waken'd Lady MaJsry, 
Out o' her drowsy sleep ; 

And when she saw her true love slain, 
She straight began to weep, my dear, 
She sti'aight began to weep. ido 

" gude foi^ie you now, father," she said, 
" 1 wish ye be't for sin ; 

For I never lov'd a love hut ane, 
In my arms yeVe him slain, my dear. 
In my arms ye've him slain." iw 

" This night he's slain my gude bold watch, 
Thirty stout men and twa ; 

Likewise he's slain your ae brother, 
To me was wortb them a', my dear, 
To me was worth them a'," ua 

" If he has slain my ae brither, 
Himsell had a' the blame ; 

For mony a day he plots contriv'd, 
To hae sweet WiUie slain, my dear, 
To hae sweet Willie slain. iic 
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" And tlio' lie's slain your gude bold watct, 
He might hae been forgien ; 

They came on him in armour bright, 
When he was but alane, my dear, 
When he was but alane." i?o 

Nae meen was made foi' tliis young knight, 
In bower where he lay slain ; 

But a' was for sweet Maisry bright, 
In fields where she ran brain, my deal', 
In fields where she ran brain, 121 
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THE CLERK'S TWA SOKS 0' OWSENPOED. 



" Tma angularly wild and beautiful ol 
OhambeTS, {ScoUkh Ballads, p. 34D,) " is cliieiy taken 
from tbe recitation of the editor's grandmother, who 
learned it, when a ^rl, nearly seTenty years ^o, from a 
Miss Acne Gray, rea.dent at Neidpath Casde, Peebles- 
shire; some additional stanzas, and a few various 
readings, being adopted from a leas perfect, and fet 
less poetical copy, published in Mr. Buchan's [^Ancient 
Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, L 281,] 
and from a fragment in the Border Minslrelsy, entitled 
The Wife of Usher's Well, [voL i. p. 214, of this col- 
lection,] but which is evidently tiie same narrative." * 

" The editor has been induced to divide this b^ad 
into two patts, on account of the great superiorily of 
what follows over what goes before, and because the lat- 
ter portion is in a great measwe independent of the 
other, so fer as sense is concerned The first part is 
composed of the Peeblesshire veison irangled with 
that of the northern editoi the second s lormed of 
the Peeblesshire vei-aion, min„lel w th the fragment 
called The Wife of Usher's Tl eU 

bEdlad and tlia German ballad Das iSt^ifci s A 

found in most of flie German collections sn m Sued ah 
anil Danish. 
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64 THE OLBEk'3 TWA. SONS O' OWSENFORD 

The natural deaLre of men to hear more of iharax!- 
ters in whom they have become strongiy interested, 
has frequently stimulated the attempt to continue 
Buetessful fictions, and suoh supplements are prover- 
bially unfortunate. A ballad-siuger would i.v e pow- 
erful indueenients to gratify this passion oi his audi- 
ence, and he could most economically effect the olgect 
by stringing two ballads together. When a tale ended 
tragically, the sequel must of necessity be a ghost- 
story, and we have already had, in Clerk Saunders, an 
instance of this combination. Mr. Chambers has fur- 
nished the best posable reasons fiir believing that the 
same process has taken place in the case of the present 
ballad, and that the two parts, (which occur separately,) 
having originally had no connection, were arbitrarily 
united, to suit the purposes of some unscrnpuloua rliap- 



PART FIRST. 

I will sing to you a sang, 

"Will grieve your heart full sair ; 

How the Clerk's twa sons o' Owsenford 
Have to learn some unco lear. 



They hadna been in fair Parish 

A twelvemontli and a day, 
Till the Clerk's twa sons feU deep in love 

Wi' the Mayor's daucht«rs twae. 

And aye as the twa clerks sat and wrote, 
The ladies sewed and sang ; 
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There was niair mirth in that chamber, 
Than in a' fair Ferrol's land. 

But word's gaue fo the michty Mayor, 

As he sailed on the sea, 
That the Clerk's twa sons made licht lemana i 

C his fair dauchters twae. 

" If they ha« wranged my twa dauchters, 

Janet and Maijorie, 
The mom, ere I taste meat or drink, 

Hie hangit they shall be." a 

And word 's gane to the clerk Mmsell, 

As he was drinking wine. 
That his twa sons at fair Parish 

Were bound in prison Strang. 

Then up and spak the Clei'k's ladye, a 

And she spak tenderlie : 
" tak wi' ye a purse o' gowd. 

Or even tak ye three ; 
And if ye canna get William, 

Bring Henry hame to me." s 

O sweetly sang the nightingale, 

As she sat on the wand ; 
But sair, sair mourned Owsenford, 

As he gaed in the strand. 

VOL. 11. 5 
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When Le came to their prison Strang, 

He rade it round about, 
And at a little shot-window, 

His sons were looking out. 

" O lie ye there, my sons," he said, 

" For owsen or for kye ? 
Or what is it that ye lie for, 

Sae sair bound as ye lie ? " 



" We lie not here for owsen, father ; 

Nor yet do we for kye ; 
But it's for a little o' dear-boucht love, < 

Sae sair bound as we lie. 

" borrow us, Imrrow us, fether," they s^d, 
" For the liive we bear to thee I " 

" neyer fear, my pretty sons, 

Weel borrowed ye sail be." a 

Then he's gane to the michty Mayor, 

And he spak courteouslie ; 
" Will ye grant my twa sons' lives, 

Either for gold or fee ? 
Or will ye be sae gude a man, m 

As grant them baith to me ? " 

" I'll no grant ye your twa sons' lives, 
Neither for gold nor fee ; 
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Kor will I be sae gude a man, 

As ^e them baith to tkee ; «" 

But before the morn at twal o'clock, 

Tel] aee them hangit hie 1 " 

Ben it came the Mayor's dauchters, 

Wi' kirtle coat aioiie ; 
Their eyes did sparkle like tlie gold, la 

As they tripped on the stone. 

" Will ye gie us our loves, father, 

For gold, or yet for fee ? 
Or will ye talte our own sweet lives, 

And let our true loves be ? " ro 

He's taen a whip into his hand, 

And lashed them wondrous sair ; 
" Gae to your bowers, ye vile limmers j 

Ye'se never aee them mair." 

Then out it speaks auld Owsenibrd ; is 

A sorry man was he : 
" Gang to your bouira, ye lilye floutrs ; 

For a' this maimna be." 



Then out it speaks him Hynde Henry : 
" Come here, Janet, to me ; 

Will ye gie me my faitli aod troth. 
And love, as I gae thee ? " 
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"Ye sail hae your faith and troth, 
Wi' God's blessing and mine : " 

And twenty times slie kissed his mouth, 
Her father looking on. 

Then out it speaks him gay William ; 

" Come here, sweet Mai'jorie ; 
Will ye gie me my feith and tivt\i, 

And love, as I gae thee ? " 

" Yes, ye sail hae your faith and troth, 
Wi' God's hiesaing and mine : " 

And twenty times she kissed his mouth, 
Her father looking on. 



"O ye'll tak aff your twa blacit bats, 

Lay them down on a stone, 
That nane may ken that ye are clerks. 

Till ye are putten doun." 

The bonnie clerks they died that mom ; 

Their loves died laog ere noon ; 
And the waefu' Clerk o' Owsenford 

To his lady has gane hame. 
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PART SECOND. 

Hia lady sat on her castle wa', 

Beholding dale and doun ; 
Acd there she saw her ain gude lord 

Come walkhig to the toun, 

" Te're welcome, ye're welcome, my ain gude 

Te're welcome hame to me ; 
But where-away are my twa sons ? 
Ye suld hae brought them wi' ye." 

" they are putten to a deeper lear, 
And to a higher acule : w 

Your ain twa sons will no be hame 
Till the hallow days o' Tule," 

" sorrow, sorrow, come mak my bed ; 

And, dule, come lay me doun ; 
For I will neither eat nor drink, ii 

Nor set a fit on groun' I " 

The hallow days o' Yule were come. 
And the nights were lang and mirk, 

When in and cam her ain twa sons, 

And their hats made o' the birk, bj 
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It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 

Nor yet in ony slieuch ; 
But at the gates o' Paradise 

That birk grew fair eneuch. 

" Blow up the Are, now, maidens mine. 

Bring water from the well ; 
For a' my house shall feast this night, 

Since my twa aona are well. 

"0 eat and drink, my merry -men a'. 

The better shall ye fare ; 
For my two sons they are come hame 

To me for e 



And siiB has gane and made their bed. 

She's made it saft and fine ; 
And she's liappit them wi' her gay mantil, 3» 

Because they were her ain. 

But the young cock crew in the merry Linkum, 
And the wild fowl chirped for day ; 

And the aulder to the younger said, 

"Brother, we maun away, « 

" The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin worm doth chide ; 

Gin we be missed out o' our place, 
A sair pain we maun bide." 
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" Lie still, lie still a little wee while, +' 

Lie sliU but if we may ; 
Gin my motter should miss us when she wakea, 

She'll gae mad ere it be day." 



O it's they've taen up their mother's mantil, 
And they've hung it on a pin r 

" lang may ye hing, my mother's mantil, 
Ere ye hap us again." 
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CHILDE VYET. 



First printed in a complete fonn in. Maidment's 
NorlK Counirie Garland, p. 24. The same editor con- 
tributed a slightly different copy to Motherwell's Min- 
strelsy, (p. 173.) An inferior version is fumislied by 
Buchau, i. 234, and Jamieson has publialied a frag- 
ment on the same story, here g^ven in the Appendix. 



LoKD Ingram: and Childe Vyet, 
Were both bom ia ane bower, 

Had both their loves on one Lady, 
The leas was tbeir honour. 

Childe Vyet and Lord Ligram, 
Were both bom in one hall, 

Had both their lovea on one Lady 
The worse did them befaD. 

i. The loss wiis their bonheut. Mothekwb 
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Lord Ingi-am woo'd the Lady Maiserey, 
From father and from mother ; 

Lord Ingram woo'd the Lady Maiserey, 
From sister and from brother. 

Lord Ingi-am wooed the Lady Maiserey, 
With leave of all her kin ; 



But she said no, to him. 

Ivord Ingram wooed the Lady Maiserey, 

Into her Other's ha' ; 
CHlde Vyet wooed the Lady Maiaerey, 

Among the sheets so sma'. 

Now it fell out upon a day, 

She was dressing her head, 
That ben did come her father dear, 

Wearing the gold so red. 

" Get up now, Lady Maiserey, 

Put on your wedding gown, 
For Lord Icgram will be here. 

Your wedding must be done I " 

" I'd rather be Childe Vyet's wife. 

The white fish for to seU, 
Before I were Lord Ingram's wife, 

To wear the silk so weU I 
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" I'd ratlier be Childe Vyet's wife, 
With him to beg my bread, 

Before I'd be Lord Ligram's wife, 
To wear tlie gold so red. 

" Where will I get a bounj boy. 

Will win gold to his fee, 
Will rua unto Childe Vyet'a ha', 

With this letter from mc ? " 

" here, I am the boy," says one, 

" Will win gold to my fee, 
And carry away any letter. 

To Childe Vyet from thee," 

And when he found the bridges broke. 
He bent his bow and swam ; 

And when he found the grass growing, 
He hasten'd and he ran. 

And when he came to Vyet's castle. 

He did not knock nor eaD, 
But set his beat bow to his breast. 

And lightly leaped the wall ; 
And ere the porter open'd the gate. 

The .boy was in the halL 

The first line that Childe Vyet read, 
A grieved man was he ; 
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Tie next line that te looked on, 
A tear blinded his e'e. 

" What ails my own brother," he saya, 
" He'll not let my love be ; w 

But I'll send to my brother's bridal; 
The woman shaE be free. 

"Take four and twenty bucks and ewes, 

And ten tun of tbe wine, 
And bid my love be blythe and glad, fw 

And I will foOow syne." 

There was not a groom about that castle, 

Bnt got a gown of green ; 
And a' was blythe, and a' waa glad. 

But Lady Maiserey was wi' wean. lo 

There was no cook about the kitchen, 

But got a gown of gray ; 
And a' waa blythe, and a' was glad. 

But Lady Maiserey was wae. 

'Tween Jlary Kirk and that castle, k 

Was all spread o'er with gavl. 
To keep the lady and her maidens. 

From tramping on the marl, 

sh« was DBOn. MoftarwalL K, gold, 18, monld. N. 0. G. 
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From Mary Kirk to that csiatle, 

Was spread a cloth of gold, 
To keej) the lady and her maidons, 

From treading on the mould. 

When mass was sung, aad bells were runj 

And all men hound for bed, 
Then Lord Ingram and Lady Maiaercy, 

In one bed they were laid. 

When they were laid upon their bed, 

It was baith soft and warm, 
He laid his hand over her side, 

Says he, " you are with bairn." 

" I told you once, so did I twice, 
When ye came as my wooer, 

Tiiat Childe Vyet, your one brother, 
One night lay in my bower. 

" I told you twice, so did I thrice, 

Ere ye came me to wed. 
That Childe Vyet, your one brother, 

One night lay in my bed ! " 

" O will yon father your bairn on rae. 

And on no other man ? 
And I'll ^e him to his dowry, 

Full fifty ploughs of land." 
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" I will not father my bairn on you, 
Nor on no wrongous man, 

Tho' you'd ^e hJTTi to his dowry, 
Five thousand ploughs of laud." 

Then up did start him Childe Vyet, 

Shed by his yellow hair. 
And gave Lord Ingram to the heart, 

A deep wound and a s^r. 

Then np did start him Lord Ingrain, 

Shed by his yellow hair, 
And gave Childe "Vyet to the hearty 

A deep wound and a eair. 

There was no pity for the two lords, 
"Where they were lying siain, 

Alt was for Lady Maiserey : 
In that bower she gaed bram ! 

There was no pity for the two lords, 
"When they were lying dead, 

All was for Lady Maiserey : 
In that bower she went mad ! 

"O get to me a cloak of cloth, 
A staff of good bard tree ; 

Hi I have been an evil woman, 
I shall beg till I die. 
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" For ae bit I'll beg for Childe Vjet, 
For Lord Ingram I'll beg tbree, 

All for the honourable maiTiage, that 
At Mary Kirk he gave me ! " 



LADY MAISKY. 

This ballad, aaid to be vnry popular in. Scotland, 
was taken down from recitation by Jamieson, and ia 
extracted from hia collection, vol, i. p. 73. A different 
cop7, from Motiierwell's Minstrelsy, p. 234, is given in 
the Appendix. Another, styled Young Prmce James, 
may be seen in Buchan'a BaUads, vol. i. 103. Bonnie 
Susie Cleland, Motherwell, p. 221, is still another Tei^ 

In Lady Maisry we seem to have the English form 
of a tragic alory which, starting from Denmark, hfis 
spread over almost all the north of Europe, that of 
King Waldemar and his Sisler. Grundtvig's collection 
g^ves seven copies of the Danish ballad upon this sub- 
ject (Kong Paldemar og lions SOster, No. 126), the 
oldest from a manuscript of the beginning of the 1 7th 
cento ry. Five Icelandic veraons are known, one 
Norae, one Faroish, five Swedish (four of them in Ar- 
widssoQ, No. 63, lAten Kerstin ock Fru Sofia), and 
several in German, as Oraf Hans von Holstein und 
seine Schviester Annchrislme, Erk, LiederhoTi, p. 165; 
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LADY MAISItr. 79 

Der Grausasne Brudsr, Erk, p, 158, and Hoffmann, 
Schhsische Volkslieder, No. S7 ; Der Grobe Bnider, 
Wiinderhom, ii. 272 ; Der Pfalzgraf am Rhein, id. I 
259, etc. ; alao a fragment in Wendish. The relation- 
sHp of the English tallad to the rest of tie cycle can 
perhaps be easiest shown by comparison with the aim- 
phfied and corrupted German versione. 

The story appeaw to be founded on facts which oc- 
curred during the reign and in the family of the Dan- 
ish king, Waldemar the First, sometime between 1157 
and 1167. Waldemar is described as being, with all 
his greatness, of a relentless and cruel dispoation (in 
ira peHinox ; in suos tanlum plus justo cruddior). 
Tradition, however, has imputed to him a brutal feroc- 
ity beyond belief. In the ballad before us. Lady Mais- 
ry suffers for her weakness by being burned at the 
stake, but in the Danish, Swedish, and German bal- 
lads, the king's sister is beaten to death with leathern 
whips, by her brother's own hand. 

Bis Lung und Leber ana dem Leib ihr spraug! " 

The Icelandic and Faroe bilhds have nothing of 
this horrible ferocity, but uont'un a story which is 
much nearer to probability f not to hnlo it il truth 
While King Waldemar is absent on an expedition 
agwnst the Wends, his sister Knstin is drawn into a 
liaison with her second-cousin the lesult of whch la 
the birth of two children. Sofl% the Queen mah 
ciously makes the state of things known to the k ig 
the moment he rBturas (wh h s on the vtrj diy of 
Kristin's lying in, according to the Danish bttllal) >ut 
he will not believe the story, — all the more because 
the accused parties are within prohibited degrees of 
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consanguinity. Kriatfn is summoned to come instantly 
to hev brother, and obeys the message, though she ia 
weak with childbirlJi, and knows that the journey will 
cost her her life. She goes to the court on horseback 
(in the Danish ballads falling from the saddle once or 
twice on the way), and on her arrival is put to ■varjooa 
testa to ascertain her condidon, concluding with a long 
<iance with tJie king, to which, having held out for a 
considerable lime, she at last succumbs, and falls dead 
in her brother's arms. 

The incidents of the jonrney on horseback, and the 
cruel probation by the dance, are found in the ballad 
which follows the present {Fairjane(), and these coin- 
cidences Grundtvig considers sufficient to establish its 
derivation from the Danish. The general similarity of 
Lady Maisry to King Waldemar and Ais Sister ia, 
however, much more striking. For our part, ive are 
inclined to believe that hoih the English ballads had 
this origin, but the difference in their actual form is so 
great, that, notwithstanding this conviction, we have 
not felt warranted in putting them tc^ether. 



The young lords o' the north country 

Uave all a-wooicg gane. 
To win the love of lady Maisry, 

But o' them she wou'd hae nane. 

thae hae sought her, lady Maiary, 
Wi' broaches, and wi' rings ; 

And they hae courted her, lady Maisry, 
Wi' a' kin kind of things. 
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LADY MAISKT. 8] 

And they hae sought her, lady Maisry, 
Frae father and frae mither ; id 

And they hae sought her, lady Maisry, 
Frae sister aud frae brither. 

And the J hae folio w'd her, lady Maisry, 
Thro' chamber, and through Jia' ; 

But a' that they could say to her, i* 

Her answer still was " Ha." 

"Ohaud your tongues, young men," she said, 

" And think nae mair on me ; 
For I've ^'en my love to an English lord, 

Sao think nae mair on me." 20 

Her father's kitchey-hoy heard that, 

(An ill death, mot he die !) 
And he is in to her hrother, 

As fast as gang cou'd he. 

" O ia my father and my mother weel, ^ 

But and my brothers three ? 
Gin my sister lady Ma ry be weel. 

There's methmg ca. ail me," 

" Your fail er uid youi mother is weel. 
But and jour brotl era three ; so 

Your Kister lady Ma sry s weei, 
Sae big ^1 lam la he 
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" A malison light on the tongue, 
Sic tidings tells to me ! — 

But gin it be a lie you tell, 
Tou ehaU be hanged hie." 

He's doen him to his sister's bower, 

Wi' micikle dool and care ; 
And there he saw her, lady Maisiy, 
g her yellow hair. 



" wha is aucht that bairn," he sa 
"That ye sae big are wi'? 

And gin ye wiuna own the f rath. 
This moment ye Ball die," 



She's turned her ricbt and round about, 
And the kembe fell frae her ban' ; 

A. trembling seized her fair bodie, 
And her rosy cteek grew wan. 

" O pardon me, my brother dear, 
And the truth I'll tell to thee ; 

My bairn it is Jo Lord Williajn, 
And he ia betrothed to me." 

" con'dna ye gotten dukes, or lords, 

Intill your ain eountrie, 
That ye drew up wi' an English dog. 

To bring this shame on me ? 

V. 11. Sea preface to Clert Samideii, p. 319. 
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LADY MAISRY. O 

" Bat ye maun gi'e up your English lord, 
Whan your young babe is horn ; 

For, gin ye keep by him an hour langer, 
Your life shall be forlorn." • 

" I wiU gi'e up this English lord, 

Till my young babe be bom ; 
But ths never a day aor hour langer, 

Though my life should be forlorn," 

"O whare is a' my merry young men, i 

Wham I gi'e meat and fee, 
To pu' the bracken and the thorn, 

To burn this vile whore wi'? " 



" whare will I get a bonny hoy, 

To help me in my need, 
To riti wi' haste to Lord William, 

And bid him come wi' speed? " 

O out it spak a bomiy boy. 
Stood by her brother's side ; 

" It's I wad rin your en-and, lady, 
O'er a' the warld wide, 

" Aft ha'e I run your errands, lady. 
When blawin baith wind and weet j 

But now Fll rin your errand, lady, 
With saut tears on my cheek." 
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LADT MAISKT. 

whan he came to hroken briggs, 
He bent his how and swam ; 

And whan he came to thegreengrass ] 
He slaek'd bis shoon and ran. 

And when he came to Lord William's 
He badena to chap or ca' ; 

But set his bent bow to his breast, 
And lightly lap the wa' ; 

And, or the porter was at the yeat, 
The boy was in the ha', 

" is my hig^na broken, boy? 

Or is ray towers won ? 
Or is my lady lighter yet, 

0' a dear daughter or son ? " 



" Your biggin isna broken, sir, 

Nor is your towcre won ; 
But the fairest lady in a' ite land 

This day for you maun burn." 

" saddle to me the blaiik, the black, 
Or saddle to me the brown ; 

Op saddle to me the swiftest steed 
That ever rade frae a town." 

Or he was near a mile awa', 

She heard his weir-horse sneeze; 
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LADY MAIBItr. 



" Mend up the fire, my fausc brother, 
It's nae come to my knees." 

whan he lighted at the yeat, 
She heard hia bridle ring : 

" Mend up the Are, my fause brother ; 
It's far yet fra« my chin. 

" Mend up the fire to me, brother, 

Mend up the Are to me ; 
For I see him comin' hard and fast, 

Will soon men't up for thee. 

" gin my hwids had been loose, Willy, 
Sae hard as they are boun', 

1 wadd hae tum'd me frae the gleed, 

And casten out your young son." 

" O 11! gar burn for you, Maisry, 
Your father and your mother ; 

And I'll gar burn for you, Maisry, 
Your sister and your brother; 



" And I'll gar bum for you, Maisry, 
The cliief o' a' your kin ; 

And the last bonfire that I come to, 
Mysell I will cast in." 
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FAIR JANET. 



" This ballad, the subjec-t of whicli appears to have 
been very popular, is printed as it was sung by an old 
woiaa,n in Pertlishire. The air js estremely beauti- 
ful." 

Herd gave an imperfect version of this ballad under 
the tide of WUUe and Annet, in hie Scottish Songs, L 
219 ; repeated afler bim in Bitson's Scottish Songs, and 
in Johnson's Mkisevm. Finlay's copy, improved, but 
made up of frs^ments, foUone the present, and in the 
Appendix is Sweet Willie and Fair Maisrff, from Bu- 
chan's collection. We have followed Motherwell by 
inserting (in brackets) three stanzas from Wiilie and 
Annet and Sioeel WUlie, which contribute slightly to 
oomplefe Sharpe's copy. None of these ballads is sat- 
isfactory, though Sharpe's is the best Touching the 
relation of Fair Janet to the Danish ballad of King 
Waldemar and Sis Sister, the reader will please look 
at the preface to the preceding ballad. 
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"Yf, maun gang to your father, Janet, 
Te maun gang to him soon ; 

Te maun gang to your father, Janet, 
In case that his days are dune ! " 

Janet 's awa' to her father. 

As fast as she could hie ; 
" O wliat 's your will wi' me, father ? 

what 's your will wi' me ? " 

" My will wi' you, Fair Janet," he said, 

" It is both bed and board ; 
Some say that ye lo'e Sweet Willie, 

But ye maun wed a French lord." 

" A French lord maun, I wed, father ? 

A French lord maun I wed? 
Then, by my sooth," quo' Fair Janet, 

" He 's ne'er enter my bed." 

Janet 'a awa' to her chamber, 

As fast as she could go ; 
Wha 's the first ane that tapped there, 

But Sweet "WOUe her jo ! 

"O we maun part this love, Willie, 
That lias been lang between ; 

There 's a French lord coming o'er the 
To wed me wi' a ring; 
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There 's a French loi-d coming o'er the sea, '■ 
To wed and tak me hame." 

" If we maun part this love, Janel, 

It causeth mlckle woe ; 
If we maun part this love, Janet, 

It makes me inl« mourning go." i 

"But ye maun gang to your three sisters, 

Meg, Marion, and Jean ; 
Tell them lo come to Fair Janet, 

lu case that her days are dune." 

WiUie 's awa' to his three sisters, i 

Meg, Marion, and Jean ; 
" O haste, and gang to F'air Janet, 

I fear that her days are dune." 

Some drew to them their silken hose. 
Some drew to them their shoon, 

Some drew to them their silk manteila, 
Their coverings to put on ; 

And they're awa' to Fair Janet, 
By the hie light o' the moon. 



"01 have bom this bahe, Wilhe, 

Wi' mickle toO and pain ; 
Take hame, take hame, your babe, WilEe, 

For nurse I dare be naue." 
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FAIK JANET. f 

He 's f.ioe his young son in Lis arms, 
And kist him cheek and chin, — 

And he 'a awa' lo his mother's bower, 
By the hie light o' the moon. 

" open, open, mother," he says, 

" open, and iet me in ; 
The rain rains on my yellow hair, 

And the dew drops o'er my chin, — 
And I hae my young son in my arms, 

I fear that his days are dune." 

With her fingers laiig and sma' 

She lifted up the" pin ; 
And with her arms laag and sma' 

Received the baby in. 

" Gae back, gae back now, Sweet Willie, 

And comfort your fair lady ; 
For where ye had hut ae noarice, 

Your young son shall hae three." 

Willie he was scai'ce awa', 

And the lady put to bed. 
When in and came her father dear ; 

" Make haale, and busk the bride." 

" There 's a sair pain in my head, fether. 
There 's a sair pain in my side ; 
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FAIR JANET, 

And ill, O ill, am J, father, 
This day for to be a bride." 

" ye maun busk this bonny bride. 

And put a gay mantle oa ; 
For sbe sball wed this auld French lord, 

Gin she should die the morn." 

Some put on the gay green robes. 
And some put on the brown; 

But Janet put on the scarlet robea. 
To shine foremost through the town, 

And some they mounted the blaok steed. 
And some mounted the brown ; 

But Janet mounted the milk-white steed, 
To ride foremost through the town. 

" wha will guide your horse, Janet? 

wha will guide him best?" 
" wha but Willie, my true b^e, 

He kens I lo'e him best ! " 

And when they cam to Marie's kirk. 

To tye tlie haly ban. 
Fair Janet's cheek looked pale and wan, 

And her colour gaed and cam. 

"When dinner it was. past and done, 
And dancing to begin. 
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" we '11 go take tlie bride's maidens, 
And we 11 go fill the ring." 

O bed than cam the auld French lord, 
Saying, " Bride, will ye dance with me '. 

" Awa', ftwa', ye auld French Lord, 
Your face I downa see." 

O ben than cam now Sweet Willie, 

He cam with ane advance : 
" I'll go tak the bride's maidens. 

And we 'U go tak a dance," 

"I've seen ither days wi' you, Willie, 

And so has mony mae ; 
Ye would hae danced wi' me mysel', 

Let a' my maidens gae," 

O ben than cam now Sweet Willie, 
Saying, " Bride, will ye dance wi' me r 

" Aye, by my sooth, and that I will, 
Gin my back should break in three." 

£And she 's ta'en WiUie by the hand, 

The tear bhnded ker e'e ; 
"01 wad dance wi' my true love, 

Tho' bursts my heart in three ! "] 

She hadna turned her throw the dance, 
Throw the dance but thrice. 
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Whan she fell donn at WilUe's feef, 
And up did never rise ! 

£She 'a ta'en her bracelet frae her ami, 

Her garter frae her knee : 
" Gie that, gie that, to my youDg son ; u 

He 'U ne'er his mother see,"] 

"Willie 's ta'en the key of his coffer, 

And gi'en it to his man ; 
" Gae hame, and tell my mother dear, 

My horse he has me slain ; lo 

Bid her be kind to my young son, 

For lather he has nane." 

[" Gar deal, gar deal the bread," he cried, 

" Gar deal, gar deal the wine ; 
This day has seeo my true love's death, is 

This night shall witness mme."] 

The tane was buried in Mario's kirk. 
And the lither in Marie's quire : 

Out of the tane there grew a bick, 

And the tither a bonny brier. w 
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SWEET WILLIE. 



"This ballad has had the miafortuae, in common 
with many oihers, of being much mutilated hy reciters. 
I have endeavoured, hy the assistance of some frag- 
ments, to make it as complete as possible ; and Lave 
even taken the liberty of altering the arrangement of 
some of the stanzas of a lately-procured copy, that they 
ought the better cohere with those already printed." 
Pko-ay's SeoUisl Ballads, v. 61. 

" Will you niarrj the southland lord, 
A queen o' fair England to be ? 

Or will you mourn for sweet Willie, 
The mom upon yon lea 'I " 

" I will marry the southland lord, 6 

Father, sen it is your will ; 
But I'd rather it were my burial day, 

For my grave Vm going till, 

" go, go now my bower wife, 

go now hastilie, '" 

O go now to sweet Willie's bower, 
And bid him cum speak to me. — 

" Now, Willie, gif ye love me weel, 

Gar build, gar build a bonny ship, « 

Gar build it speedilie ! 
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SWEET WILI.IE. 

" And we will sail the sea sae green 

Unto some far eounti-ie ; 
Or we'll Bail to some bonny isle, 

Stands lanely midst the sea." i 

Ent lang or e'er the ship was buHt, 

Or dect'd or rigged out, 
Cam sic a psiin in Annef s back, 

That down she cou'dna lout. 

" Now, WiUie, gin ye love me weel. 

As sae it seems to me, 
haste, haste, bring me to my bower, 

And my bower maidens three." 

He's ta'en her in his arms twa, 
And kiss'd her cheek and chin. 

He's hrocht her to her ain sweet bower, 
But nae bower maid was in. 

" Now leave my bower, Willie," she said, 

" Now leave me to my lane j 
Was never man in a lady's bower 

When she was travailing." 

He's stepped three steps down the stair. 

Upon the marble stane, 
Sae loud's he heard Hs young son greet, 

But and his lady mane. 
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SWEET -WILLIE. !)r 

" Now come, now come, "Willie," she said, 
" Tak your young Bon frae me, 

And hie Wm to your mother's bower, 
With speed and priva«ie." 

And he ia to his mother's bower, < 

As fast as he could rin ; 
" Open, open, my mother dear. 

Open, and let me in ; 

" JFor the rain rains on my yellow hair, 
The dew stands on my chin, i 

And I have something in my lap, 
And I wad fain he in," 

." go, go now, sweet "Willie, 

And raahe your lady blithe, 
For wherever you had ae nonriee, i 

Your young son shall hae five." — 

Ont spak Annet's mother dear, 
An' she spak a word o' pride ; 

Says, " "Whare is a' our bride's maidens, 
They're no busking the bride ? " < 

" hand your tongue, my mother dear, 

Tour speaking let it be, 
Tor Pm sae fair and full o' flesh. 

Little busking will serve me." 
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SWEET WILLIE. 

Out an' spak the bride's maidens, 
They spat a word o' pride ; 

Says, " Whare is a' the fine 
Its we maun busk the bride." 

"Deal hooly wi' my head, maidens, 

Deal hooly wi' my hair. 
For it was washen late yestreen, 

And it 13 wonder sair. 

"My maidens, easy wi' my back, 

And easy wi' my side ; 
set my saddle saft, WilUe, 

I am a tender bride," 

up then spak the soiitlJand lord, 

And blinkit wi' his ee ; 
" I trow this lady's horn a, baim," 

Then laucht loud iauchters three. 

"Ye hae gi'en me the gowk, Annet, 
But I'll gie you the scom ; 

For there's no a bell in a' the town 
Shall ring for you the morn." 

Out and spak then sweet Willie, 
" Sae loud's I hear you lie, 

There's no a bell in a' the town 
But shall ring for Annet and me." 
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SWEET WILLIE. 97 

And Willie swore a great groat oath, 

And he swore by the thorn, w 

That she was as free o' a child that night, 
As the night th^ she was bom. 

up an' spak the brisk bridegroom, 
And he spak up wi' pride, 

" Gin I should lay my gloves in pawn, as 
I will dance wi' the bride." 

" Now baud your tongue, my lord," she said 
" Wi' dancing let me be, 

1 am sae thin in flesh and blude, 

Sma' dancing will serve me." mo 

But she's ta'en Willie by the hand, 

The tear blinded her ee ; 
" But I wad dance wi' my true love, 

But bursts my heart in three." 

She's ta'en her bracelet frae her ann, in^ 

Her garier frae her knee, 
" Gie that, gie that, to my young son ; 

He'll ne'er his mother see." 
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FAIE ANOTE OF LOCHEOYAN. 



Of this beautiful piece a complete copy was first 
published by Scott, another afterwards by Jamieson. 
Both arc here given, the latter, as in some respects 
preferable, haTing the precedence. The ballad is found 
almoat entire in Herd's Scottish Songs, i. 206, a short 
fragment in Johnson's Museum, p. 5, and a more con- 
aderable one, called Loee Gregory, in Buchan's oollec- 
lion, ii. 199. This last has been unnecessarily repeat- 
ed in a very indifferent publication of the Percy 
Society, vol. xvii. Dr. Wolcot, Burns, and Jamieson 
have written songs on the story of Fair Annie, and 
Cunningham has modernized Sir Walter Scott's 
version, after his fiishion, in tie Songs of Scotland, 
i. 298. 

Of his text, Jamieson remarks, " it is given verbatim 
from the large MS. collection, transmitted from Aber- 
deen, by my zealous and industrious friend, Professor 
Robert Scott of that (miveiiaity. I have every reason 
t« believe, that no liberty whatever has been taken 
wili the text, which is certainly more uniform than 
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FAIE ANNIE OF LOOIIROTAN. 99 

any copy heretofore published. It was first written 
down many years ago, with no "riew towards being 
committed to the press ; and is now ^ven from the 
copy then taken, with the addition only of stanzas 
twenty-two and twenty-three, which the editor has in- 
serted from memory." Popular Ballads, i. 36. 

"Loohryan is a beautiful, though somewhat wild and 
secluded bay, which projects from the Irish Channel 
into Wjgtonshire, having the little seaport of Stran- 
raer atuated at its bottom. Along its coast, which is 
in some places high and rocky, there are many ruins 
of aueh castles as tliat described in the ballad." Cham- 



" WHA will shoe my fair foot, 
And wlia will glove my hao' ? 

And wha will lace my middle jimp 
Wi' a new-made London ban' ? 

" Or wha will kemb my yellow hair 
Wi' a new-made silver kemb ? 

Or wha'll bo father to my young bairn, 
Till love Gregor come liame ? " 

" Your fatherll shoe your fair foot, 
Your mother glove your ban' ; 

Your sister lace your middle jimp 
"Wi' a aew-made London ban' ; 
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i OF LOCHEOTAN. 



" Tour brethren will kemb your yellow hair 

Wi' a new-made silver kemh ; 
Aad the king o' Heaven will father your 



"0 gin I had a bonny ship, 

And men to sm! wi' me, 
If s I wad gang to my true love, 

Sin he winna come to me 1 " a 

Her father's gien her a bonny ship, 

And sent her to the stran' ; 
She's taen her young son in her arms, 

And tum'd her back to the Ian'. 

She hadna been o' the sea sailin' ss 

About a month or more. 
Till landed has she her bonny ship 

Near her true-love'a door, 

The nieht was dark, and the wind blew cald, 
And her love was fast asleep, so 

And the bairn that was in her twa arms 
Fu' sair began to greet. 

Lang stood she at her true love's door, 

And lang tlrl'd at the pin ; 
At length up gat his fause mother, ao 

Says, "Wha'a that wad be in ?" 
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FAIR ANNIE or LOCHROYAN. 1( 

" it is Annie of Lochroyan, 

Your love, come o'er the sea, 
But and your young son in her arms ; 

So open the door to me." 

" Awa, awa, ye ill woman, 

You're nae come here for gude ; 

You're but a witch, or a vile warlock, 
Or mermaid o' the flude." 

'Tm nae a witch or vile warlock, 

Or mermaiden," said she ; — 
" Fm but your Annie of Lochroyan ; — 

open the door to me 1 " 

" gin ye be Annie of Lochroyan, 

As I trust not ye be. 
What taiken can ye gie that e'er 

1 kept your companie ? " 

" O dinna ye mind, love Gregor," she say 

" Whaa we sat at the wine, 
How wo changed the napkins frae o 
necks ? 

It's nae sae lang sinsyne. 

" And yours was gude, and gude enough. 

But nae sae gude as mine ; 
For yours was o' the cambrick clear, 

But mine o' the silk sae line. 
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i FAIR ANNIE OF LOCHEOTAN. 

" And dinna ye mind, loTe Gregor," she says, 

" As we twa sat at dine, 
How we cliang'd the rings frae our fingeirs, 

And 1 ean shew thee thine : 



" And yours was gude, and gude enough 

Yet nae sae gude as mine; 
For yours was o' the gude red gold, 

But mine o' the diamonds fine. 

" Sae open the door, now, iove Gregor, 

And open it wi' speed ; 
Or your young son, tliat is in my arms. 

For cald will soon be dead." 

" Awa, awa, ye ill woman, 
Gae frae my door for shame ; 

For I hae gotten anither fair love, 
Sae ye may hio you hame." 

" hae ye gotten anither fair love, 

For a' the oaths ye sware ? 
Then fare ye weel, now, fause Gi'egor ; 

For me ye's never see mair ! " 

hooly, hooly gaed she back. 

As the day began to peep ; 
She set her foot on good ship board. 

And sair, sair did she weep. 
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" Tak down, tak down the mast o' goud ; 

Set up tlic mast o' tree ; 
lU sets it a forsaken ladiy 

To sail sae gallanllie. 

" Tak down, tak down tie sails o' silk ; 

Sot wp the sails o' skin ; 
Til sets the outside to be gay, 

Whan there's sic grief within ! " 

Love Gregor started frae his sleep. 

And to his mother did say, 
" I dreamt a dream this night, mither, 

That maks my heart richt wae ; 

" I dreamt that Annie of Locliroyan, 

The flower o' a' her kin, 
Was standin' mournin' at my door, 

But naiie wad lat her in." ) 

" O there was a woman stood at the door, 

Wi' a bairn intill her arms ; 
But I wadna let her within the bower, 

For fear she had done you harm." 

quickly, quickly raise he up, 

And fast ran to the strand ; 
And there he saw her, fair Annie, 

Was sailing frae the land. 
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And " heigh, Annie ! " and " bow, Annie I 
O, Annie, wiiina ye bide ? " no 

But ay tlie louder that he cried " Annie," 
The higher rair'd the tide. 

And " heigh, Annie ! " and " how, Annie I 

O, Annie, speak to me ! " 
But ay the louder that he cried " Annie," ni 

The louder rair'd the sea. 

The wind grow loud, and tlie sea grew rougli, 
And the ship was rent in twain ; 

And soon ho eaw her, fair Annie, 

Come floating o'er the main. iifl 

He saw his young son m her arms, 

Eaith foss'd aboon the tide ; 
He wrang hia hands, and fast he ran. 

And plunged in the sea sae wide. 

He catch'd her by the yellow hair, '^ 

And drew her to the strand ; 
But cald and stiff was every limb, 

Before he reach'd the land. 

first he kist her cherry cheek, 

And syne he kiat her chin ; lao 

And sair he kist her ruby lips. 

But there vras nae breath within. 
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he has mourn'd o'er fair Annie, 
Till the sua was ganging down 5 

Sjne wi' a sick his heart it brast, 
And his saul to heaven has flown. 
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THE LASS OF LOCHEOYAN. 

Mijisii-d^ of the ScoUisli Border, ili. 1B9. 



" This edition of the ballad ia composed of verses 
selected from tliree MS. copies, and two obtained from 
recitation. Two of the copies are in Herd's MS. ; the 
third in that of Mrs. Brown of FidMaiid," 

Lord Gregory is represented in Scott's version, " as 
confined by Mry chams in an enchanted castle situ- 
ated in the sea." But Jamieson assures us that when 
a boy he had frequently heard this ballad chanted 
in Morayshire, and no mention Tvas ever made of en- 
chantment, or " fairy charms." " Indeed," he very 
justly adds, " the two stanzas on that subject [v. 41- 
52,] are in a style of composition very peculiar, and 
different from the rest of the piece, and strongly re- 
mind us of the intwrpolationa in the ballad of Git Mor- 
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" WHA wiU shoe my bonny foot ? 

And wha will glove my tand ? 
And wha will lace my middle jimp 

Wi' a lang, lang linen band ? 

" wha will kame my yellow hair, 
With a new-made silver kame ? 

And wha will father my young son, 
Till Lord Gregory come hame ? " — 

" Thy father will shoe thy bonny foot. 
Thy mother will glove thy hand, 

Thy sister will lace thy middle jimp, 
Till Lord Gregory come to land. 

"Thy brother will kame thy yellow hair 
With a new-made silver kame. 

And God will he thy bairn's father 
Till Lord Gregory come hame." — 

"But I will got a bonny boat, 

And I will sail the sea ; 
And I will gang to Loid Gregory, 

Since he canna come hame to mo." 

Syne she's gar'd bizild a bonny boat, 

To sail the salt, salt sea ; 
The sails were o' the light green silk, 

The tows o' taffety. 
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She tadiia sailed but twenty leagues. 
But twenty leagues and three, 

When she met wi' a rank tobber, 
And a' his company, 

" Now wtether are ye the queen hersell, 

(For so ye wee! might be,) 
Or are ye the Lass of Lochroyan, 

Seekin' Lord Gregory ? " — 

"01 am neither the queen," she said, 

" Nor sic I seem to be ; 
But I am. the Lass of Lochroyan, 

Seekin' Lord Gregory." — 

" see na thou yon bonny bower, 

It's a' cover'd o'er wi' tin ? 
"When thou hast sail'd it round ahout, 

Lord Gregory is within." 



And when she saw the stately tower 
Shining aae clear and bright, 

Whilk stood aboon the jawing wave, 
Built on a rock of height ; 

Says — " Row the boat, my mariners, 
And bring me to the land ! 

For yonder I see my love's castle 
Close by iJie salt-sea strand," 
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Sbe sail'd it n>u!id, and sajl'd it round, 
And loud, loud cried she — i 

" Now break, now break, ye fairy charms. 
And set my true love free I " 

Sbe's ta'en her young son in her arms, 

And to tbe door sbe' b gane ; 
And long sbe knock'd, and sair abe ea'd, ' 

But answer got abe naiie. 

" open the door, Lord Gregory ! 

open and let me in ! 
For tbe wind blaws tbrougb my yellow bail 

And the rain draps o'er my cbin." — > 

" Awa, awa, ye ill woman ! 

Xe're no come here for good I 
Ye're but some witch or wil warlock, 

Or mermaid o' the flood." — 

" I ara neither witch, nor wil warlock, 

Nor mermaid o' the sea ; 
But I am Annie of Lochroyan ; 

O open the door to me I " — 

" Gin thou be Annie of Lochroyan, 

(Aa I trow thou binna she,) 
Now teU me some o' the love tokens 

That past between thee and me." — 
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" diana ye mind, Lord Gregory, 

As we sat at tlie wine, 
We changed the rings frae our fingers ? 

And I can show thee thine. 

" yours was gade, and gude enough, 
But aye the best was mine ; 

For yours was o' the gude red gowd. 
But mine o' the diamond fine. 

" And has aa thou mind, Lord Gregory, 

As we sat on the hi]l. 
Thou twin'd me o' my maidenheid 

Eight sair against my will ? 

" Now open the door, Lord Gregory I 

Open the door, I pray ! 
For thy young son is in my arms, 

And will be dead ere day," — 

" If thou be the lass of Lochroyan, 

(As I kerma tliou be,) 
Tell me some mair o' the love tokens 

Past between me and thee." 

Fair Annie tum'd her round about — 
" Weel ! since that it be sae, 

Hae a heart sae fou o' wae ! 
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" Take down, take down, that mast o' gowd ! 

Set up a mast o' troe ! 
It disna become a forsaken Jady 

To sail sae royallie," im 



"When the cock had c 



1, and the day did 



And the sun began to peep, 
Then up and raise him Lord Gregory, 
And ssir, sair did he weep. 

" Oh I hae dveam'd a dream, mother, 

I wish it may prove true ! 
That the honny Lass of Lochroyan 

Was at the yate e'en now. 

"01 hae dream'd a dream, mother, 
The thought o't gars me gi-eet ! 

That fair Annie o' IiOchroyan 
Lay cauld dead at my feet." — 

" Gin it be for Anoie of Lochroyan 

Tiiat ye make a' tins din, 
She stood a' last night at your door, 

But I true she wan na in." — 

" O wae betide ye, ill woman ! 

An ill deid may ye die ! 
That wadna open the door to her, 

Kor yet wad waken me." 
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he's gane down to yon shore side 

As fast as he could fare ; 
He saw fair Annie in the boat, 

But the wind it toas'd her sair. 

" And hey, Anuie, and how, Annie 1 

Annie, winna ye hide ! " 
But aye the mair he cried Annie, 

The braider grew the tide. 

" And hey, Annie, and how, Annie ! 

Dear Annie, speak to me!" 
But aye the louder he cried Annie, 

The louder roar'd the sea. 

The wind blew loud, the sea grew rough, 
And dash'd the boat on store ; 

Fair Annie floated through the faem. 
But the babie rose no more. 

Lord Gregory tore his yellow tair. 

And made a heavy moan ; 
Fair Annie's corpse lay at his feet, 

Her bonny young soq was gone. 

cherry, cherry was her cheek. 

And gowden was her hair j 
But clay-cold were her rosy lips— 

Nae spark o' life was there. 
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And first he kiss'd her cterry cheek, 
And syne he kisa'd her cHn, 

And syne ho kiss'd her rosy lips — 
There was nae breath withm. 

" O wae betide my cruel mother I 

An ill death may she die ! 
She tum'd my true love frao my door, 

Wha came sae far to me. 

" O wae betide my cruel mother ! 

An ill death may she die ! 
She turn'i? fair Annie frae my door, 

Wha died for love o' me." 
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THE DOUGLAS TRAGEDY. 
Mimtrslss of the Saatislt Border, iii. 3. 

This ballad, of which more than thirty versions have 
been publiahed in the Northern languages, is preserved 
in English in several forms, all of Ihem more or lera 
unsatisfactory. Ofthese the present copy comes nearest 
to the pure original, as it is found in Danish. The next 
best is The Brave Earl Brand and The King of Eng- 
land's Daughter, recently printed for the first time in 
Bell's Ballads of the Peasantry, and ^ven at the end 
of this volume, Erlinton (vol. iii. 220) is much muti- 
lated, ■ini has a perverted eonclnsion, but retains a 
faJQt tr'ioe of one oharact«ri8tic trait of the aniient 
ballad, which really constitutes the turning pomt of 
the atorj but which all the others lack (Suj Erlin- 
ton) A fiagment exists in the Percy MS , of which 
we can only saj that if it much resembled Percy's 
ChM of Elle (which it cannot), it might without 
loss be left undisturbed forever In the only remain- 
ing copy IJobm Hood appears as the hero (See vol. 
V. p 3S4 ) It is ot slight value, but considerably less 
insipid than the Ch'dd of Elle. Motherwell (MtmtreU 
sy, p. 180) hM given a few variations io Scott^e ballad, 
bat they are of no importance. — Of the corresponding 
Danish ballad, Ribolt og Guldhorg, Grundtvig has col- 
lected more than twenty versions, some of them an- 
dent, many obtained from recitation, and eight of the 
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kinclred Hildehrand og HUiie. There have dlso been 
printed of the tatter, three versions in Swedish, and 
of the former, three in Icelandic, two in Horse, and 
seven in Swedish. (DanmarLs Gamle Fulkeriser, ii. 
308-403, S74-81.) Jamieson has translated an infe- 
rior copy of the Danish ballad in lUuslrations of 
North. Anliq., p. 317. 

" The ballad of The Douglas Tragedy," says Scott, 
" is one of the few (?) to which popular tradition has 
ascribed complete locality. 

" The farm of Blackboase, in Selkirkshire, is said to 
have been the scene of this melancholy event There 
are the remains of a very ancient tower, adjacent to 
the farm-house, in a wild and solitary glen, upon a 
torrent named Douglas burn, which joins the Yarrow, 
after passing a cra^y rock, called the Douglas craig. 
. . . From this ancient tower Lady Margaret is said to 
have been carried by her lover. Seven large stones, 
erected upon the neighboring heights of Blackhonse, 
are shown, as marking the spot where the seven breth- 
ren were slain ; and the Douglas burn is averred to 
have been the stream at which the lovers stopped to 
drink : so minnte is tradition in ascertidning the scene 
of a tragical fale, which, considering the rude slate of 
former times, had probably foundation in some ^a] 

Were it not for Scott^s concluding remark, and the 
obstinate credulity of most of the English and Scotch 
editors, we should hardly think it necessary to say that 
the bealiJy of some of the incidents in Ribolt and 
Guldborg, is equally well ascert^ned (Grundtvig, 342, 
343). " Popular tales and anecdotes of every kind," as 
Jamieson well remarks, "soon obt^n locality wher- 
ever they are tohi ; and the intelligent and attentive 
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traveller will not be surprised to find tic same story 
which he had learnt when a child, wilh ever^ appro- 
priate circumstance of names, time, and place, in a 
Glen of Morven, Lochaber, or Eannooh, equally do- 
meslieated among tie mountains of Norway, Caucasus, 
or Thibet." III. Norlk. Ant. p. 317. 

" EiSE up, riae up, now, I-ord Douglas," she says, 
" Acd put on your armour so bright ; 

Let it never be aaid that a daughter of thine 
Was married to a lord under night. 

" Rise up, rise up, my seven bold sons, » 

And put on your armour so bright, 
And take better care of your youngest sister, 

For your eldestfa awa' the last night." — 

He's mounted her on a milk-white steed. 

And himself on a dapple grey, lo 

"With a biigelet horn hung down by his side, 
Aiid hghtly they rode away. 

Lord William lookit o'er his left shoulder. 

To see what he could see. 
And there he spy'd her seven brethren bold, !a 

Come riding o'er the lee. 

" Light down, light down. Lady Marg'ret," he said, 
" And hold my steed in your hand. 
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Ilnta that agajnst your Beren brethren bold, 
And your father, I make a stand." — sc 

She held hia steed in her milk-white hand, 

And never shed one tear, 
Until that she saw her seven brethren fa', 

And her father hard fighting, who loved her so 

" O hold your hand, Lord William ! " she said, as 
" For your strokes thoy are wondrous sair ; 

True lovers I can get many a ane. 
But a father I can never get mair." — 

she's ta'en out her handkerchief. 

It was o' the holland sae fine, ao 

And aye she dighted her father's bloody wounds. 

That were redder than the wine. 

" O chuse, chase. Lady Marg'ret," he said, 
" whether will ye gang or bide ? " — 

" I'll gang, I'll gang, Lord William," she said, m 
" For you have left me no other guide." — 

He's lifted her on a milk-white steed. 

And himself on a dapple grey, 
With a bugelet horn hung down by his side. 

And slowly they baith rade away. m 
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O they rade on, and on they rade, 

And a' by the light of the moon, 
Until they came to yon wan water, 

And there they lighted down. 

They lighted down to tak a drink » 

Of the spring that ran sae dear ; 
And down the streajn ran hia gude heaat's blood, 

And sair she 'gan to fear. 

" Hold up, hold up, Lord WiUiam," she says, 
" For I fear that you are slain !" — n" 

" 'Tis naething hut the shadow of my scarlet cloak, 
That shines in the water sae plain." — 

they rade on, and on they rade. 

And a' by the light of the moon, 
Until they cam to his mother's ha' door, « 

And Ihere they lighted down. 

" Get up, get up, lady mother," he says, 

" Get up, and let me in ! " — 
Get up, get up, lady mother," he says, 

" For this night my fair lady I've win, » 

" mak my bed, lady mother," he says, 

" O mak it braid and deep I 
And lay Lady Marg'ret close at my back. 

And the sounder I wil! sleep," — 
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Lord William was dead lang ere midnight, on 

Lady Marg'ret lang eve day — 
And all true lovers that go thegither, 

May they have mwr luek than they ! 

Lord "William was buried in St. Marie's kirk, 

Lady Marg'ret in Marie's quire ; ™ 

Out o' the the lady's grave grew a bonny red 

And out o' tlie knight's a brier. 

And they twa met, and they twa plat, 

And fain they wad be near; 
And a' the warld might ken right weel, n 

They were twa lovers dear. 

Bnt bye and rade tbe Black Douglas, 

And wow but he was rough ! 
For he pull'd up the bonny brier, 

And flang't in St Marie's Loch. so 



69-80. This mirfloJe is frequently witnessed over the 
grayes of faitlifnl lovers. — King Mark, according to the Ger- 
maji romance, planted a rose on TriBtan's grave, and a, vine 
on that of Isold. The roots sti'nok down into the very 
hearta of the dead lovara, and the stems twined lovingly to- 
gether. The French aceoniit is somewhat different. An 
eglantine sprang from ttie tomh of Tristaji, and twisted itself 
ronnd the monument of Isold. It was cut down three times, 
but graw up every morning fresher than before, so that it 
was allowed to stand. Olher examples are, in this volume, 
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Faif Jfm^f Liyrd Thomets and Fair Annet ; in the third vol- 
nme, Prince Soberl, &o. The same phenomenon ia exhibited 
in the Swedish ballads of SerHg FrBjdeiAorg och FrSixt 
Jdelia, Lilia Sosa, HiSa Liila, Bet-Hg Nih, { Seessha Folk- Viaor, 
I 96, lia, ArwidBSon, iL 8, 21, 24,) in the Danish ballad of 
3eTr SaUanat^, (Danske Viser, iii. 348,) in the Breton ballad 
of Lard JVann end Oie Eiyrrigan, translated in Keightlay's 
Fairg MySiohg^, p. 4S3, in a Servian tale cited by Talyi, Fer. 
sucA, &c,, p. 1S9, and in th« Afghan poem oSAadam andJOoorh- 
hiam^R, described by Elphinafone, Acaraitt ftf tjte Kingdom of 
CaiAut, i. 295,— which \aat referenoe we owe to Talvi.— In 
the case of the Danish ballad it is oeitain, and in some of the 
other cases probable, that the idea was derived ftom the ro- 
mance of Tristan. 
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The four pieces wiicli follow have all the sanie sub- 
ject. Lord Thomas and Fair Ellmor, is given ftom 
the Collection of Old Ballads, 1723, voL i. p. 249, 
where it is entitled, A Tragical Ballad. on the unfortu- 
tuiie Love of Lord Thomas tmd Fair Ellinor, togeth- 
er vyith the Dovmfal of the Brown Girl. The test dif- 
fers but slighdy from that of Percy, (iii. 121,) and Ri)^ 
son, Ancient Songi, a. 89. 



LoED Thomas he was a bold forrester, 
And a chaser of the king's deer ; 

Pair Ellinor was a fine womaa, 

And Lord Thomas he loved her dear 

" Come riddle my riddle, dear mother," he si 

" And riddle us both as one ; 
Whether I shall maiTy with fair Ellinor, 

And let the brown girl alone ? " 
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"The brown girl she has got houses and land, 
And fair Eliinor she has got none ; i" 

Therefore I charge you on my blessing, 
Bring me tlie brown girl home." 

As it befell on a high holiday, 

As many more did beside, 
Lord Thomas he went to fair Ellinor, is 

That should have been hh bride. 

But when he came io feir Ellinors bower, 

He knocked there at the ring ; 
But -who was so^ ready as fwr Ellinor, 

For to let Lord Thomas in. * 

" What news, w!iat news, Lord Thomas ? " she 

" "What news hast thou brought unto me ? " 
" T am come to bid thee to my wedding, 
And that is bad news for thee." 

" God forbid, Lord Thomas," she s^d, a» 
" That such a thing should be done ; 

I thought to have been thy bride my own self, 
And you to have been the bridegrom." 

" Come riddle my riddle, dear motier," she 
" And riddle it all in one ; 30 
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Whether I shall go to Lord Thomas's wedding, 
Or whether I shall tarry at home ? " 

" There are many that are your friends, dawgh- 

And many tliat are your foe ; 
Therefore I charge you on my hiessing, » 

To Lord Thomas's wedding don't go." 

" There's many that are my friends, mother j 
And if a thousand more were my foe, 

Betide my life, betide my death, 

To Lord Thomas's wedding I'll go. so 

She oloathed herself in gallant attire, 
And her merry men all m green ; 

And as they rid through every town, 
They took her to bo some queen. 

But when she came to Lord Thomas's gate, 
'She knocked there at the ring; *> 

But who was so ready as Lord Thomas, 
To let fair Ellinor in. 

" Is this your bride P " fair ElUnor said ; 

" Methinks she looks wonderful brown ; to 
Thou might'st have had as fair a woman, 

As et'er trod on the ground." 
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" Despise her not, fair Ellin," he said, 

"Despise her not unto me ; 
For better I love thy little finger, m 

Thau all her whole body. 

This brown bride had a little penknife, 

That was both long and sharp, 
And betwixt the short ribs and the long, 

Prick'd fair EUinor to the heart. •• 

" O Christ now save thee," Lord Thomas ho said, 
" Methinis thon look'st wondi'ous wan ; 

Thou ua'd to look witL. as fresh a colour, 
As ever the sun sliin'd on," 

" art thou blind, Lord TJiomas ? " she said, 
" Or canst thou not very well see ? » 

O dost thou not see my own heart's blood 
Run trickling down my knee ? " 

Lord Thomas fae had a aword by Ms side ; 

As he walk'd about the hall, ra 

He cut off his bride's head from her shoulders, 

And threw it against the wall. 

He set the hilt against the ground. 
And the point against his heart ; 

There never were three lovers met, n 

That sooner did depart. 
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From Percy's iJeii'yues, iii. 280, where it was "^ven, 
"with some eorreetiong, front a MS. copy transmitted 
from Seodand." There is a corresponding Swedish 
Ballad, Herr Peder och Liten Kerstin, in the Seenska 
Folk-Visor, i. 49. It ia translated in Literature and 
Somance of NortJiem Europe, hy William and Mary 
Hdwitt, i. 258. 



Lord Thornas and fair Annet 

Sate a' day on a hiE ; 
Whan ni^ht was cum, and aun was sett. 

They Iiad not talkt their fill. 

Lord Tliomaa said a word in jest, 

Fair Annet took it ill : 
" A' I will ncvir wed a wife 

Against my atn friends wiH." 
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" Gif ye wull nevir wed a wife, 

A wife wull neir wed yee : " n 

Sae he ia hame to teD Ms mithcr, 

And knelt upon his knee. 

" rede, rede, mither," lie says, 
" A gude rede gie to mee : 

sail I tak the nut-browiie bride, i; 
And let faire Annet bee ? " 

" The nut-browne bride haes gowd and gear. 

Pair Annet ahe has gat nane ; 
And the httle beauty fair Annet has, 

it wull soon be gane." a 

And he has till his brother gane ; 

" Now, brother, rede ye mee ; 
A', sail I marrie the nut-browne bride. 

And let fair Annet bee ? " 

" The nut-browne bride has oxen, brother, a; 
The nut-browne bride has kye : 

1 wad hae ye marrie the nuf-browne bride, 

And cast fair Annet bye." 

" Her oxen may dye i' the house, billie, 
And her kye into the byre, » 

And I sail hae nothing ta mysell, 
Bot a fat fadge by the fyre." 
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And he has till his sister gaae : 

" Now sister, rede ye mee ; 
sail I mame ite nut-hrowne bride, 

And set fair Annet free ? " 

" Ise rede ye tak fair AnaeC, Thomas, 
And let the browne bride alane ; 

Lest ye sould sigh, and say, Alace, 
What is this we brought hame ! " 

" No, I will fak my mithers counsel, 
And marrie me owt o' hand ; 

And I will tak tlie nut-browne bride ; 
Fair Annet may leive the land." 

Up then rose fair Anncts fatter, 

Twa hours or it wer day, 
And he ie gane into the bower 

Wherein f^r Annet lay. 

" Kise up, rise up, fair Annet," he says, 
" Put on your silken sheene ; 

Let «a gae to St. Maries kirke, 
And see that rich weddeen." 

" My mMdes, gae to my dtessing-roome. 

And dress to me my hair ; 
"Wbttir-eir yee laid a plait before. 

See yee lay ten times mair. 
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" My maids, gae to my dreseing-room, 
And dress to me my smoek; 

The one half 13 o' the holland flue, 
The other o' needle-work." 

The horse fair Annot rade upon, 
He ainblit like the wind ; 

Wi' siller he was shod before, 
Wi' burning gowd behind. 

Four and twanty siller bella 
Wer a' tyed till Hs mane. 

And yae tift o' the norland wind. 
They tmkled ane by ane. 

Four and twanty gay gude kniehts 
Bade by feir Annets side, 

And four and twanty fail' ladies, 
As gin she had bin a bride. 

And whan she cam to Maries kirk, 

She sat on Maries stean : 
The cleadiug that fiiir Annet had on 

It skinkled in their een. 

And whan she cam info the kirk, 
She shimmer'd hke the sun ; 

The belt that was about her waial, 
"Was a' wi' poarSes bedone. 
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She sat her by the nut-browne bride, 
And her eea they wer sae clear, 

liOrd Thomas he dean forgat tte bride. 
Whan feir Annet she drew near. 

He had a rose info his hand, es 

And he gave it kisses three. 
And reaching by the nut-browne bride, 

Laid it on fair Annets knee. 

Up than spak the nut-browne bride, 

She spak wi' meikle spit* ; w 

"And whair gat ye tliat rose-water, 
That does mak yee sae white ? " 

" I did get tlie rose-wafer 

Whair ye wull neir get nane, 
For I did get that very rose-water bj 

Into my mithers wame." 

The bride she drew a, long bodkin 

I'rae out her gay head-gear, 
And strake fair Aonet unto the heart, 

That word she nevir spak mair. luo 

Lord Thomas he saw fair Annet wex pale, 

And maryelit what mote bee ; 
But whan he saw her dear hearts blude, 

A' wood-wroth wexed hee, 

VOL. II. 9 
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He drew his dagger, that was sae sharp, 
That was sae sharp and meet, 

And drave into the nut-browne bride, 
That fell deid at his feit 

"Now stay for me, dear Annet," he sed, 
" Now stay, my dear," he cry'd ; 

Then strake the dagger untill his heart, 
And feD deid by her side. 

Lord Thomas was buried without kirk-wa 
Ftur Annet within the quiere ; 

And o' the tane thair grew a birk, 
The otlier a bonny hriere. 

And ay tliey grew, and ay they threw, 
As they wad faine be neare ; 

And by this ye may ken right weil, 
They were twa luvers deare. 
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Is anotter veraon of the foregoing piece, furoislied 
by Jamieson, Fibular Ballads, i. 22, 

" The text of Lord Thomas and Fair Annet," re- 
marks JamieBon, " seems to have been adjusted, pre- 
vious to iiH leaving Scotland, by some one who was 
more of a scholar than the reciters of ballads genetally 
are ; and, in attempting to give it an antique east, it 
has been deprived of somewhat of that easy finality 
which is the distinguished cbaracterislie of the tradi- 
tionary ballad narrative. With the text of the follow- 
ing ditfy, no such experiment baa been made. It ia 
here pven pure and entire, as it was taken down by 
(be editor, from the recitation of a lady in Aberbro- 
thick, (Mrs. W. Arrot) As she had, when a child, 
learnt the ballad from an elderly maid-servant, and 
probably had not repeated it for a dozen years before 
I had the good fortune to be introduced to her, it may 
be depended upon, that every line was recited to me 
as nearly as possible in the exact form in which she 
learnt it." 
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132 SWEET WILLIE AND FAIR ANKIE. 

Mr, Chambers, in conformify witli the plan of liis 
work, presents ua •m& an edition composed out of Per- 
cy's and JamieBon'a, with some amended readings and 
additional verses from a manuscript copy, (_Scotii»h 
Ballads, p. 269.) 



Sweet "Willie and fair Annie 

Sat a' day on a hill ; 
And though they had sitten seven year, 

They ne'er wad had their fill. 

Sweet "Willie said a word in haste, 

And Annie took it ill : 
" I winna wed a fucheriess maid, 

Against my parent's will." 

"Te're come o' the rich, "Willie, 
And I'm come o' the poor ; 

I'm o'er laigh to he your bride, 
And I winna be your whore." 

O Annie she's gane till her bower, 

And WiUie down the den ; 
And he'a come till his mither's bower, 

By the lei light o' the moon. 

" sleep ye, wake ye, mifher ?" he says, 
" Or are ye the bower within ? " 
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" I sleep rioht aft, I wake rickt aft ; 

What want ye wi' me, son ? ao 

" WLare hae ye been a' night, Willie ? 

wow I ye've tarried lang ! " 
" I have been courtia' fair Annie, 

And she is frae mo gane. 

" There is twa maidens in a bower ; a 

Which o' thom sail I bring hame? 

The nut-brown maid has shoop and cows, 
And fair Annie has oane." 

" It's an ye wed the nut-brown maid, 

I'll heap gold wi' my hand ; sa 

But an ye wed her, fair Annie, 
I'll straik it wi' a wand. 

"The nut-brown maid has sheep and cows, 

And fair Annie has nane ; 
And Willie, for my benison, Sii 

The nut-brown maid bring hame." 

"01 sail wed the nut-brown maid, 

And I sail bring her hame ; 
But peace nor rest betweoa us twa, 

TiO death si 



19. That is, my slumbers ore short, broken, and InlarniplBd. J 
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" But, alas, alas ! " says sweet Willie, 

" fair 13 Annie's face 1 " 
" But what's the matter, my son WiUie, 

She has na« ither grace." 

" Alas, alas ! " says sweet "Willie, < 

" But white is Annie's Land ! " 

" But whales the matter, my son Willie, 
She hastm a fur o' land." 

" Sheep will die in cots, mither. 

And owsen die in byre ; 
And whales this warld's wealth to me, 

An I get na my heart's desire ? 

" Whare will I get a honny hoy, 
That wad fain win Lose and shoon, 

That will rin to fair Annie's hower, i 

Wi' the lei light o' the moon? 

" Ye'U tell her to come 1o WiOie's weddin', 

The morn at twal at noon ; 
Te'U tell her to come to Willie's weddin'. 

The heir o' Duplin town, f 



60. I>ap(in Urnia. Duplin is the seat of the earl ofKionoul, 
from which he dariTeB his tifie of viscount. It is in the 
neighborhood of Perth.. It is observable, that ballatls are 
Tery frequently adapted to the meridian of the plaoe where 
they are found. J. 
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" Slie manna put on the black, the black, 

Nor yet tlie dowie brown ; 
But the scarlet sae red, and the kerches sae 

And her bonny locks han^n' down." 

He ia on to Annie's bower, m 

And tirled at tie pin ; 
And wha was sae ready as Annie hersel, 

To open and let him in. 

" Ye are bidden come to Willie's weddm', 
The mom at twal at noon ; » 

Te axe bidden come to Willie's weddin'. 
The heir of Duplin town. 

" Te manna put on the black, the black, 

Hor yet the dowie brown ; 
But the scarlet eae red, and the kerches sae 

And your bonny locks hangin' down." 

"Its I will come to Willie's weddin', 

The mom at twal at noon ; 
Its I will come to Willie's weddin', 

But I rather the mass had been mine, m 

" Maidens, to my bower come, 
And lay gold on my hair ; 
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And whare ye laid ae plait before, 
Te'U now lay ten times mair. 

" Taylors, to my bower come, ^ 

And mak to me a weed ; 
And smiths unto my stable come, 

And shoe to me a stoed." 

At every tate o' Annie's horse' mane 

There hang a silver bell ; so 

And there came a wind out frae the south, 
Wliich made them a' to knell. 

And whan she came to Mary-kirk, 

And sat down in the deaa, 
The lighi, that came frae feir Annie, 9s 



But up and stands the nut-brown bride, 

Just at her father's knee ; 
" wha is this, my father dear, 

That blinks in Willie's e'e?" 
" tiis is Willie's first true love. 

Before he loved thee." 

"If that be Willie's first true love, 
He might ha'e latten me be ; 

She has as much gold on ae finger, 
As I'll weai> till I die. 
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" whare got ye tkat water, Annie, 

That washes you sae white ? " 
" I got it in my mither's wam.be, 

Whare yell ne'er get the like. i 

" For yeVe heen wash'd in Dunny's weU, 

And dried on Dunny's dyke ; 
And a' the water in the sea 

Will never wash ye white." 

WiUie's ta'en a rose out o' his hat, i 

Laid it in Ajinie'a lap ; 
" £The bonniest to tlie bonniest fa's,] 

Hae, wear it for my sake," 

" Tai up and wear your rose, Willie, 
And wear't wi' mickle care, i 

For the woman sail never bear a son, 
That will mak my heart aae sair." 

Whan night was come, and day was gane, 

And a' man bouu to bed. 
Sweet Wilhe and the nut-brown bride i 

In their chamber were laid. 

They werena weel lyen down. 

And scarcely fa'n asleep, 
Whan up and stands she, fair Annie, 

Just up at Willie's feet. i 
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" Weel brook je o' your brown brown bride, 

Between ye and the wa' ; 
And sae will I o' my winding sheet, 

That suits me best ava. 

" Weel brook ye o' your brown brown bride, 
Between ye and the stock ; isa 

And sae will I o' my black blaek kist, 
That has neither key nor lock." 

Sad Willie raise, put on his claise. 

Drew fill him his hose and shoon, un 

And he is on to Annie's bower, 
By the lei light o' the moon. 

The firslen bower that he came till. 

There was right dowie wark ; 
Her mither and her three sisters ut 

Were makin' to Annie a sark. 

The nexten bower that he cam.e fill, 

There was right dowie cheir ; 
Her father and her seven brethren 

Were makin' to Anuie a bier. iw 

The lasten bower, that he came till, 

[0 heavy was his care 1 
The waxen lights were burning bright,] 

And fair Annie streekit there. 
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He's lifted, up the coverlet, 

[Wliere she, fair Annie, lay ; 
Sweet was her smile, but wan her cheek. ; 

wan, and cald aa clay I] 

" It's I will kiss your honny cheek, 

And I will kiss your chin ; 
And I will kiss your clay-cald lip ; 

But ni never kiss woman again. 

"The day ye deal at Annie's burial 
The bread but and the wine ; 

Before the mom at twall o'clock, 
They'll deal the same at mine." 

The tane was buried in Mary's kirk, 

The tither in Mary's quire ; 
And out o' the tane there grew a birk, 

And out o' the tither a brier. 

And ay they grew, and ay they drew, 

TJntill they twa did meet ; 
And every ane that past them by, 

Said, " Thae'a been lovers sweet! " 
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FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM. 



" This seems to be the old song quoted in Fletch- 
er's KnigTa of the Burning Pestle, acte ii. and iii.; 
although the six Imes there preserved are somewhat 
different from those in the ballad, as it stands at pres- 
ent The reader will not wonder at this, when he is 
informed that this is only given from a modem printed 
copy picked up on a at^. Its foil title is Fair Mar- 
garet's misfortunes ; w Sweet William's frightful dreams 
on his wedding night, with the sudden death and hmal 
of (hose noNe lovers. 

" The lines preserved in the play arc this distich ; 



" Yon are no Jove for mo, Mai^aiet, 

I am no love for you." Act iii. 6. 

And the following stanza : 

" When it was grown to dark miflniglit, 

And all were fast asleep, 
In came Margarets grimly gboat, 
And stood at Williams fast. Act IL 8. 

" These lines hare acquired an importance by giv- 
ing birth to one of the most beautiful ballads in our 
own or any other language: [Mallet's Margaret'i 
Ghost.'] 

" Since the flrat edition, some improvements have 
been inserted, which were communicated by a lady of 
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lie first distinction, as she had heard fhis song repeats 
ed in her infancy." 

The variations in Herd's copy, (i. 145,) and in Bit- 
son's (_Ancienl Songs, ii. 92,) are unimportant 

In the main the same is the widely known ballad, 
Der RiUer und das M&gdlein, Erk, p. 81, Hoffmann's 
ScUeskche Volkslieder, p. 9 ; Herr Malmstens Drdm, 
Soemka FoVcvisor, iiL lOi, Anridsson, ii. 21 ; V<^ks- 
lieder der Wenden, by Haupt and Schmaler, i. 159- 
162 (Hoffmann); in Dutch, with a different close, 
Hoffmann's Niederldndische Volkslieder, p, 61 : also 
Lord Lovel,posi, p. 162. 



As it fell out on a long summer's diiy, 

Two lovers they sat on a hill ; 
They sat together that long summer's day, 

And could not talk their fill. 

" I sen no harm hy you, Margaret, s 

And you see none by raee ; 
Before to-morrow at eight o' tihe clock 

A rich wedding you shall see." 

Fair Margaret sat in her bower-window, 

Combing her yellow hair ; i« 

There she spyed sweet William and his bride, 
As they were a riding near. 

Then down she iayd her ivory combe, 

And braided her hair in twain : 
She went alive out of her bower, is 

But ne'er came ahve in't again. 
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When day was gone, and night was come, 

And all men fast asleep, 
Then came the spirit of fair Marg'ret, 

And stood at "Williams feet. a 

" Are you awake, sweet "William ? " shee said, 
" Or, sweet "William, are you asleep ? 

God g^ve you joy of your gay bride-bed. 
And me of my windicg-sheet." 

'"When day was come, and night 'twas gone, s 

And all men wak'd from sleep, 
Sweet "William to his lady sayd, 
" My dear, I have cause to weep. 

" I dreamt a dream, my dear ladye, 

Such dreames are never good: a 

I dreamt my tiower was full of red swine. 
And my bride-bed full of blood." 

" Such dreams, such dreams, my honoured sir, 

They never do prove good ; 
To dream thy bower was fuU of red swine, 3 

And thy bride-bed full of blood," 



God give you joy, yon lovers tnia, 

In bride-bed fust aeteep ; 
Lo! I am going to my gteen-graas Kti'''6i 
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He called up his meny men all, 

By one, by two, and by three ; 
Saying, " I'll away to fair JIarg'ret's bower, 

By the leave of my ladie." lo 

And when he came to fair Mai^'ret's bower, 

He knocked at the ring ; 
And who so ready as her seven brethren, 

To let sweet William in. 

Then he turned up the covering-sheet ; « 

" Pray let me see the dead ; 
Methinks she looks all pale and wan. 

She hath lost her cherry red. 

" I'll do more for thee, Margaret, 

Than any of thy kin : » 

For I will kiss thy pale wan hps, 

Though a smile I cannot win." 

With that bespake the seven hretlu-en, 

Making most piteous mone, 
" Ton may go kiss your jolly brown bride, » 

And let our sister alone." 

" K I do kisH my joUy brown bride, 

I do but what is right ; 
I neer made & vow to yonder poor corpse. 

By day, nor yet by night, m 
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" Deal on, deal on, my merry men all, 
Deal on. your cake and your wine : 

For whatever is dealt at her funeral to-day, 
Siiall be dealt to-morrow at mine." 

Fair Margaret dyed to-day, to-day, i 

Sweet William dyed the morrow : 

Fair Margaret dyed for pure true love. 
Sweet William dyed for sorrow. 

Margaret was buryed in the lower chancel. 
And WOliam in the higher : ! 

Out of her barest there sprang a rose, 
And out of his a briar. 

They grew till they grew unto the church top, 
And then they could grow no higher ; 

And there they tyed in a true lovers knot, ' 
Which made all the people admire. 

Then came the clerk of the parish, 

As you the truth shall hear, 
And by misfortune cut them down, 

Or they Lad now been there. : 

62. Alluiliiig to the dole iinciantly given at fimarsils. F. 
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SWEET WILLIAM'S GHOST 

As already remarked, i' often made the stquel to 
otter ballads. (See C'leiL Savndeii p 45) It was 
firat printed in the fDuith volume of Ramsay's Tea 
Table Miscellany^ 'witli some imperfectioni, and with 
two spnrions stanza'J foi a conclusion We subjoin 
to Ramsay's copy the admu'able version obtained by 
Motherwell from recitation, and still another variation 
furnished by Kinloch. 

Closely similar iu many respects are the Danish 
FiEseemaiiden i Graven (^Aage og Else), Grundtvlg, 
No. 90, and the Swedish Sorgens Magt, Seenska F. V., 
i. 29, ii. 204, or Arwidsson, ii. 103. Also Ber Todle 
Freiei; Erk's LxederTiort, 24, 24 a. In the Danish and 
Swedish ballads it is the uncontrolled grief of his mis- 
tress that calls the lover &ora his grave ; iu the Eng- 
lish, the desire to be freed from his troth-plight. — See 
vol.i. p. 213, 217. 

There came a ghost to Margai'et's door, 

Witli many a grievoua groan, 
And ay he tirled at the pin, 

But answer made she none. 

" la that my father Philip, 

Or is't my brother John ? 
Or is't my true love Willy, 

From Scotland new oome home ? " 
VOL. n. 10 
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" Tia not thy father Philip, 

Nor yet thy hroilier John ; 
But 'tis thy true love Willy, 

From Scotland new come home. 

"0 sweet MargaJ^t! O dear Margaret 1 

I pray thee speak to mee ; 
Give me my faith and troth, Margaret, 

As I gave it to thee." 

" Thy faith and troth thou's never get. 

Nor yet will I thee lend, 
Till that thou come within my hower, 

And kiss my cheek and chin," 

" If I should come within thy bower, 

I am no earthly man : 
And should I kiss thy rosy lipa, 

Thy days will not he lang. 

" sweet Margaret, O dear Margaret, 

I pray thee speak to mee : 
Give me my faith aad troth, Margaret, 

As I gave it to thee." 

" Thy failli and troth thou's never get, 

Nor yet will I thee lend. 
Till you take me to yon kirk-yaid, 

And wed me with a ring." 
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" My bones are buried in yon kirk-yaril, 

Afar beyond the aea, 
And it is but my spirit, Margaret, 

That's now speaking to tiiee." 

She stretched out her lily-whife hand, 

And for to do her beat ; 
" Hae there your faith and troth, Willy, 

Giod send your soul good rest." 

Mow she has kilted her robes of green 

A piece below her knee, 
And a' the live-lang winter night 

The dead corps followed she. 

"Is ttere any room at your head, Willy, 

Or any room at your feet ? 
Or any room at your side, Willy, 

Wherein that I may creep ?" 



" There's no room at ray head, 
There's no room at my feet; 

There's no room at my side, Margaret, 
My coffin's made so meet." 

Then up and crew the red red cock, 
And up then ci-ew the gray : 

" Tis time, tis time, my dear Margaret, 
That you were going away." 
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No more the ghost to Margaret s^d, 

But, with a grievous groan, 
Evaiiish'd in a doud of mist. 

And left her all (done. ^ 

" O stay, my only true love, stay," 

The CO astant Margaret cried: 
Wan grew her cheeks, she dosed her een, 

Stretch'd her soft limbs, and died. 
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WILLIAM AND MAEJORIE. 



Motherwell's SEnslreh^, p. I 



Ladt Maejoeie, Lady Marjorie, 
Sat sewing her silken seam, 

And by her came a pale, pale ghost, 
Wi' mony a sigh and mane. 

" Ai'e je my father the king ? " she aays, 
" Or are ye my blither John ? 

Or are ye my true love, sweet William, 
From England newly eome ? " 

"I'm not your father the king," he says, 
" No, no, nor your brither John ; 

But I'm your true love, sweet Wilham, 
From England that's newly come." 
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" Have ye brought me any scarlets sae red, 

Or any of the silks sae fine ; 
Or have ye brought me any precious things, 

That merchants have for sale ? " 



" I have not brought you any scarlets sae red, 

No, no, nor the silks sae fine ; 
But I have brought you my winding-sheet 

Ower many a rock and Ml!. ai 

" Lady Marjorie, Lady Marjorie, 

For faith and charitie, 
Will ye gie to me my faith and troth, 

That I gave once to thee ? " 

" your fswth and troth Til not gie to thee, 20 

No, no, that will not I, 
Until I get ae kiss of your ruby lips. 

And in my arms you lye." 

" My lips they are sae bitter," he says, 

" My breath it ia sae Strang, ao 

If you get ae kiss of my ruby lipa, 
Your days will not be lang. 

" The cocks are era wing, Marjorie," he says, — 

" The cocks are crawing again ; 
Il^s time the dead should part the quick, — ss 

Marjorie, I must be gane." 
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She followed Mm high, she followed him low, 
Till she came to yon churchyard green ; 

And there the deep graye opened up, 

And young Wilham he lay down. « 

" What tliree things ai'e these, sweet William," 
she says, 

" That stand here at your head ? " 
" it's three maidens, Marjorie," he says, 

"That I promised once lo wed," 

" "What three things are these, sweet "Wilham," 
she says, « 

" That stand close at your side ? " 
"0 it's three habes, Majjorie," he says, 

"That these three m^dens had." 

" What three things are these, sweet William," 
she says, m 

" That lye dose at your feet ? " 
" it's three hell-hounds, Marjorie," he says, 

" That's waiting my soul to keep." 

she took np her white, white hand. 
And she struck him on the breast, 
Saying,^ — " Have there again your faith and 

And I wish yowr saul gude rest." 
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SWEET WILLIAM AND MAY MARGARET. 

Kjiiloch'B Ancient Scotlisk Ballads, p. 341, 



As May Marg'ret sat in her bouerie, 

In her bouer all alone, 
At the very parting o' midnieht, 

She heard a moumfu' moan. 

" is it my father, O is it my mother, 

Or JB it m.y brother John ? 
Or is it sweet William, my ain true love. 

To Scotland new come home ? " 

" It is na yonr father, it is n a your mother, 

It is na your brother John ; 
But it is sweet William, your ain true love, 

To Scotland new come home." — 
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" Hae ye brouglit me onie fine things, 
Onie new fling for to wear ? 

Or hae ye brougM me a b™d o' lace, 
To snood up my gowden hair ? " 

" Fve bronght ye na fine things at all, 
Nor onie new thing to wear, 

Nor hae I brought ye a braid of lace, 
To Buood up your gowden hair. 

" But Margaret, dear Margaret, 

I pray ye speak to me ; 
O gie me back my faith and troth, 

As dear as I gied it thee ! " 



" Tour faith and troth ye sanna get, 

Nor will I wi' ye twin. 
Tin ye come within my bower, 

And kiss me, cheek and chin." 

" Margaret, dear Margaret, 

I pray ye speak to me ; 
^e me back my faith and troth. 

As dear as I gied it thoe." 

" Your faith and troth ye sanna get. 

Nor will I wi' ye twin, 
Till ye tali me to yonder kirk, 

And wed me wi' a ring." 
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" should I come witliiii your bouer, 

I am na earthly man : 
If I should kiss your red, red lips, 

Your days wad na be laag, < 

" My banes are buried in yon kirk-yard, 

It's far ayont the sea ; 
And it is my spirit, Margaret, 

That's speaking unto tliee." 

' " Your faith and troth ye sanna get, < 

Nop will 1 twin wi' thee. 
Tell ye tell me the pleasures o' Heaven, 
And pains of hell how Ihey be." 

" The pleasures of heaven I wat not of, 

But the pains of hell I dree ; i 

There some are hie hang'd for huring. 
And some for adulterie." 

Then Marg'ret took her milk-white hand, 
And smooth'd it on his breast ; — 

" Tak your faith and troth, William, 
Giod send your soul good rest I " 
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BONNY BARBARA ALLAN 

Was first published in Bamsay's Tea-TaUe Miscd- 
lany, (ii. 1 71,) from which it is transferred Terbatim in- 
to Herd's Scotlixh Songs, Johnson's Miiseam,- Ritson's 
Scottish Songs, &c. Percy printed it, " wili a, few 
conjectural emendations, Horn a written copy," Re- 
Uques,iu. 175, together with another version, which 
fbllowa the present. Mr. G. P. Graham, Songs of 
Scolland,n. 157, has pointed oat an alluuon to the 
" littJe Scotch Song of Barbari/ AUen," in Pepys's Di- 
ary, 2 Jan. 1665-6. 



It -wag, in and ahout the Mai'tiiimas time, 
When the green leaves were a falling, 

That Sir John Graeme in the west country 
Fell in love with Barbara Allan. 

He sent his man down through the town, 
To the place where she was dwelling; 

" haat« and come to my master dear, 
Gin ye be Barbara Allan." 
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156 BONNY BARBARY ALLAN. 

O hooly, hooly iijse she up. 

To the place where he was lying, i» 

And when she drew the curtain hy, 

" Young man, I think you're dying." 

"O it's I'm aiek, and very, very sick, 

And 'tis a' for Barbara Allan ; " 
" the better for me ye'a never he, u 

Tho' your heart's blood were a spilling. 

"O dinna ye mind, young man," said she, 
" "When ye was in the tavern a drinking, 

That ye made the healths gae round and round, 
And slighted Barbara Allan." ^ 

He tura'd his face anfo the wall. 
And deatt was witli him dealing ; 

"Adieu, adieu, my dear Mends all, 
And be kind to Barbara Allan." 

And slowly, slowly raise she up, si 

And slowly, slowly left him ; 
And sighing said, she cou'd not stay, 

Since deatb of life had reft him. 

She had not gano a mile but twa, 

When she Iioard the dead-bell ringing, so 
And every jow that the dead-beil geid, 

It cry'd " Woe to Barbara Allan ! " 
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BONNT 

" mother, mother, mate my bed, 
make it saft and narrow ; 

Since my love died for me today, 
I'll die for him tomorrow." 
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BARBARA ALLEN'S CRUELTY. 

From Percy's Reliq^ies, iii. 169. 



" Given, mfli some corrections, from an old black- 
letter copy, entitled, iJarirara AJlea's Crudly, or the 
Ymmg Man's Tragedy." 



In Scarlet towne, where I was borne, 
There was a faire maid dwellin, 

Made every youth crye, Wel-awaye 1 
Her name was Barhara Allen. 

All in the morryo month of May, 

When greene biids they were swellin, 

Tong Jemmye Grove on his death-bed lay. 
For love of Barbara Allen. 

He sent his man unto her tlien, 

To the Xovnm where ahee was dwellin; 

" You must come to my master dears. 
GifF your name be Barbara Allen. 
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BAKBAEA ALLEN S CRUELTY. 

" For death is printed on his face, 
And. ore his hart is stealin : 

Then haste away to comfort him, 
lOTelye Barbara Allen." 

" Though death he printed on his face, 
And ore his harfe is stealin, 

Yet htile better shall he bee 
For bonny Barbara Alien." 

So slowly, slowly, she came up, 
And slowly she came nyc him ; 

And all she sayd, when there she came, 
"Tong man, I think y'aro dying." 

He turned his face unto her strait, 
With deadlye sorrow sighing ; 

"0 lovely maid, come pity mee, 
Tme on my death-bed lying." 

"If on your death-bed you doe lye, 
What needs the (ale you are teliin? 

I cannot keep you from your death ; 
Farewell," sayd Barbara Allen. 

He tiimd his face unto tJie wall. 
As deadlye pangs he fell in ; 

" Adieu ! adieu ! adieu to you all. 
Adieu to Barbara Allen ! " 
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Aa sliG waa walking ore the fields, 
She heard the bell a knellic ; 

And every stroke did seem fo saye, 
" Unworthy Barbara Allen ! " 

She turnd her bodyo round about, 
And spied the coips a coming ; 

" Laye down, laye down the corps," ahe ai 
" That I may look upon him." 

With scornful eye she looked downe, 
Her cheeke with laughter awellin, 

"Whilst aU her friends cryd out aniaine, 
" Unworthye Barbara Allen ! " 

Wlen he was dead, and laid in grave, 
Her harte was struck with sorrowe ; 

" O mother, mother, make my bed, 
For I shall dye to-H 



« Hard-harted creature him to slight, 

Who loved me so dearlye ; 
O that I had beene more kind lo him, 

When he was alive and neare me ! " 

She, on her doath-bed as she laye, 
Beg'd to be buried by him. 

And sore repented of the daye, 
That she did ere denye him. 
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EARBAKY Allen's cuoblty. 

" Farewell," she sayd, " ye virgins all, 
And shun the fault I fell in : 

Henceforth take warning by the fall 
Of cruel Barbara Allen." 
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LORD LOVBL. 



" This ballad, taken dowu from tie recitetion of a 
ladj in Koxburghshire, appears to claim affinity to 
Border Song ; and tie title of tie ' discoarteous squire,' 
would incliue one to suppose that it has derived its ori- 
gin from some circumstance connected with the county 
of Northumberland, where Lovel was anciently a well- 
known name." Kinloch'a Ancknl Scottish Bollada, 
p. 31. 

A version from a recent broadade is printed in 
Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry 
of England, Percy Society, vol, svii. p. 78. 

A fragment of a similar atory, the relations of the 
parties being reversed, ia Lady Alice, given in Bell's 
Ballads of the Peasantry, p. 127, and Notes and Que- 
ries, 2d S, i. 418. — Compare also Fair Margaret, &c. p. 
140. 

Lord Love! stands at his stable door, 

Mounted upon a grey steed ; 
And bye came Ladie Naiiciebel, 

And wish'd Lord Lovel much speed. 

" whare are ye going, Lord Lovel, e 

My dearest tell to me ? " 
"01 am going a far journey, 

Some strange countrie to seej 
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LORD LOTEL, 



" But I'll return in seven long yeara, 

Lady Nanciebel to see." 
" O seven, seven, seven long years, 

They are much too long for me." 



He was gane a year away, 

A year but barely ane, 
When a strange fancy cam into his head, 

That fair Nanciebel was gane. 

It's then he rade, and better rade, 

Until he cam to the toun, 
And then he heard a dismal noise, 

For the church bells a' did soun'. 

He asked what the hells rang for ; 

They said, " It's for Nanciebel ; 
She died for a discourteous squire, 

And his name is Lord Lovel." 

The lid o' the coffin he opened up, 
The linens he feulded doiin ; 

And ae he kiss'd her pale, pale lips, 
And the tears cam trinkling doun, 

" Weill roay I kiss those pale, pale lips, 
For they will never kiss me ; — 
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rn mat a vow, and keep it true, 

That they'll ne'er kiss ane but thee." 

Lady Nancie died on Tuesday's nicht, 
Lord Lovel upon the niest day ; 

Lady Nancie died for pure, pure love, 
Lord Lovel, for deep sorray. 
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LORD 8ALT0N AND AUCHANACmE. 

The following fragment was first published in Maid- 
ment's Norlk Counlrie Garltmd, p. 10 ; shortly after, 
in Buehan'fl Gleanings, p. 161. A m 
copy, from Buchan'3 larger collection, is annexed. 



Ben came her father, 
Skipping on the floor. 

Said, " Jeanie, you're trying 
The tricks of a whore. 

" You're caring for hira 
That cares not for thee. 

And I pray you take Salton, 
Let Auchanachie be." 

" I will not have Salton, 
It liea low by the sea ; 
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OltD SALTON AND AUCHANACHIE. 

He is bowed in the back, 
He's thrawen in lie knee ; 

And I'll die if I get not 
My brave Auchanachie." 

" I am bowed in the ba«k, 

Laasie as ye see, 
But the bonny lands of Salton 

Are no crooked tee." 

And when she was married 
She would not lie down. 

But they took out a knife. 
And euttit her gown ; 

Likewise of her stays 

The lacing in three. 
And now she lies dead 

For her Auchanachie. 

Out comes her bower-woman. 

Wringing her hands, 
Says, " Alas for the staying 

So long on the sands 1 

" Alas for the staying 

So long on the flood I 
For Jeaaie was married, 

And now she is dead." 
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LOEB SALTON AND AUCHANACHIE. 

From Buohan'a BoSads qflhe North of&^otland, ii. 133. 



" AuCHANACHiB Gotdon IS bonny and tiraw, 
He would tempt any woman that ever he saw ; 
He would tempt ajiy woman, so has he tempted me, 
And I'U die if I getna my love Auchanachie." 

In cam.e her fether, tripping on the floor, o 

Says, " Jeanie, yo're trying tke tricks o' a whore ; 
Ye're caring for them that carea little for thee. 
Ye must marry Salton, leave Auchaiiachie. 

" Auchanachie Gordon, he is hat a man, 

AltKo' he be pretty, where lies his free land ? lo 

Saltan's lands they he broad, his towers they stand 

Te must many Salton, leave Auchanachie. 
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168 IxORD 8ALT0N AND AUCHANACHIB. 

" Salton will gar you wear silk gowns fring'd to 

thy knee. 
But ye'D never wear that wi' your love Aucliana- 

" Wi' Auchaiiachie Gordon I would beg my bread, 
Before that wi' Salton I'd wear gowd on my head ; 

" Wear gowd on my head, or gowns fring'd to the 

And I'll die if I getoa my love Auchanachie ; 

Salton's valley ties low hy the sea, w 

He's bowed on the back, and thrawin on the knee." 

" Salton's a valley lies low by the sea ; 
Though he's bowed on the back, and thrawin on 

the knee, 
Tliough he's bowed on the back, and thrawin on 

the knee, 
The bonny rigs of Salton they're nae thrawin tee." 

" you tiiat are my parents to church may me 
bring, a» 

But unio young Salton Fll never bear a son ; 
For son, or for daughter, I'll ne'er bow my knee. 
And I'll die if I getna my love Auchanachie." 

When Jeanie was married, from cliurch was 

brought hame. 
When she wi' her maidens sae merry show'd hae 
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When she wi' her maidens sae merry shou'd hae 

She's called for a chamber to weep there her lane. 

" Come fo your bed, Jeanie, my honey and my 

sweet, 
For to stile you mistress I do not think it meet." 
" Mistress, or Jeanie, it is a' ane to me, st 

It's in your bed, Salton, I iieYec will be." 

Then out apaka her fother, he spate wi' renown, 
" Some of you that are maidens, yc'll loose aff her 

Some of you that are maidens, ye'll loose aff her 

goivn, 
And ni mend the marriage wi' ten thousand 



Then ane of hermaideris they loosedaff her gown. 
But bonny Jeanie GtordoQ, she fell in a swoon ; 
She fell in a swoon low down by their knee ; 
Says, " Look on, I die for my love Auchanachie ! " 

That very same day Miss Jeanie did die, « 

And hame came Auchanachie, hame frae the sea ; 
Her father and mither welcom'd him at the gate ; 
He said, " "Where's Miss Jeanie, that ahe'a nae 
here yet?" 

Then forth came her maidens, all wringing their 
hands, 
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170 LORD SALTON AND AUCHANACUIE. 

Saying, "Alas ! for your staying sae lang frae 

the land : s" 

Sae lang frae the land, and sae lang fra the fleed, 

They've wedded your Jeanie, and now aiie ia 



" Some of you, her maidens, take me by the hand, 
And show me the chamber Miaa Jeanie died in ; " 
He kiss'd her cold lips, which were colder than 
stane, ^ 

And he died in the chamber that Jeanie died in. 
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WILLIE ASD MAY MARGARET. 



T obtained by Jamieson from tte rera- 
fation of Mrs. Brown, of EaHtland. Popular Ballads, 
i. 1 35. In connection with this we j^vc the complete 
story from Buchan. Aytorni has changed the title to 
The Mother's Malison, An Italian ballad, containing 
a story similar to that of this ballad and the two fol- 
lowing (but of independent origin), is La Maledizione 
Materna, in Mareoaldi's Canti Popolart, p. 170. 



" G-IE corn to my horse, mither ; 

Gie meat unto my man ; 
For I maun gang to Margaret's bower, 

Before the nicit comes on." 

" stay at hame now, my son Willie ! 

The wind hlawa cald and sour ; 
The nieht will bo baith mirk and laic, 

Before yc reach her bower." 

" tho' the nicht were ever aae dark, 
Or the wind blew never sae cald, 

I will be in my Margaret's bower 
Before twa hours be tald." 
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i WILLIE AND MAT MAKGAKET, 

" O gin ye gang to May Margarei, 

"Witiiout the leave of me, 
Clyde's water's wide and deep enough ; — i* 

My malison drown tioe ! " 

He mounted on his coal-black steed, 

And fast he rade awa' ; 
But, ere he came to Clyde's water, 

Fu' loud the wind did blaw. ao 

As he rode o'er yon hich, hich hill. 

And down yon dowie den, 
There was a roar in Clyde's water 

Wad fear'd a hunder men. 

His heai't was warm, his pride was up ; ss 

Sweet WiOie kentna fear ; 
But yet his mither's malison 

Ay sounded in his ear. 

he has swam through Clyde's water, 
Tho' it was wide and deep ; so 

And he came fo May Margaret's door, 
When a' were fast asleep, 

he's gane round and i-ound about. 

And tirled at the pin ; 
But doors were steek'd, and window's bar'd, 

And nane wad let him in, m 
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WILLIE AND MAT MARGARET, 

" O open the door to me, Margaret, — 

O opeu and lat me in ! 
For mj boots are fiill o' Clyde's water, 

And frozen to the brim." 

" I darena open the door to you, 

Nor darena lat you in ; 
For my mither ahe is fast asleep, 

And I darena mak nae din." 

" gin ye winna open the door, 

Nor yet betind to me, 
Now tell me o' some out-chamber, 

Where I this nicht may be." 

" Te canna win in this nicht, Willie, 

Nor here ye eanna be i 
For Tve nae chambers out nor in, 

Nae ane but barely tliree : 

" The tane o' them is fu' o' corn, 

The lither is fu' o' hay ; 
The tither is fu' o' merry young men ; — 

They winna remove till day." 

' fare ye weel, then. May Margaret, 

Sin better manna be ; 
I've win my mither's maliaon, 
^ this nicht to thee." 
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I: "WILLIE AND MAT MAKGAEET. 

He's mounted on hia coal-1jlack steed,— 

but bis heart waa wae ! 
But, ere he came to Clyde's water, 

'Twas half up o'er the brae. 



But never raise again. 
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THE DEOAVIJED LOVERS. 



From Buchan's Ballads of the North of Scotland, 
i. 140. The copy in the Appendix to MotherweU's 
Minstrelsy, p. iii., is nearly the same. 



Willie stands in his stable door, 
And clapping at bis steed ; 

And looking o'er his white fingers, 
His nose began io bleed. 

" Gie corn to my horse, mother; 

And meat to my young man ; 
And m awa' to Meggie's hower, 

m win ere she lie down." 

" O bide this night wi' me, Willie, 
faide this night wi' me ; 

The best an' cock o' a' the reest, 
At your supper shall be. 
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THE DROWNED LOVBItS. 

" A' your eocks, and a' your reests, 

I value not a prin ; 
For ni awa' to Meggie's bower, 

I'll win ere she lie down," 

" Stay this nlglit wi' me, Willie, 

stay this night wi' me ; 
The best an' sheep in a' the flock 

At your supper shall he." 

"A' your sheep, and a' your flocks, 

1 valae not a prin ; 

For I'll awa' to Meggie's bower, 
m win ere she lie down." 

" an' ye gang to Meggie's bower, 

Sae sair against my will, 
The deepest pot in Clyde's water, 

My malison ye's feel." 

" The guid steed that I ride upon 
Cost me thric« thretty pound ; 

And 111 put trust in his swift feet, 
To hae me safe to land." 

As he rade ower yon high, high hill, 
And dowa yon dowie den. 

The noise that was in Clyde's water 
Wou'd fear'd five huner men. 
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THE DK OWNED 

" O roaring Clyde, ye roar ower loud, 
Your streams seem wond'rous Strang; 

JIake me your wreck as I come back, 
But spare me as I gang." * 

Then he is on to Meggie's bower, 

And tirled at the pin ; 
" O sleep ye, wake ye, Me^ie," he said, 

" Yell open, lat me come in." 

" wha is this at my bower door, ' 

That calls me by my name ? " 

" It is your first lore, sweet 'Willie, 
This night newly come hame." 

" I hae few lovers thereout, thereout, 

As few hae I therein ; ! 

The best an' love that ever I had, 
Was here just late yestreen." 

" The waistan stable in a.' your stables. 

For ray puir steed (o stand ; 
The warslan bower in a' your bowers, i 

For me to He therein ; 
My hoots are fu' o' Clyde's water, 

Tm shivering at the chin," 

39, 4Q. Found also ia Ltaader OH the Bay, and tokiui frui 
he epigram of Martial : 

" Clarnabat tumidis andas Leander in undia, 

Mergiteme fluotns, cum raditurns era." 

VOL. II. 12 Lib. xiv, 181. 
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THE DROIVNEB LOYEES. 


" My bams ai^ 


eiU'o' 


com, Willie, 


My stables 


arefu' 


0' hay ; 


My bowers an 


sfli'o' 


gentlemen ;- 


They'll nae 


i-emov 


e till day." 



"O fare-ye-well, my fause Meggie, 

O farewell, and adieu ; 
I've gotten my mither's malison, 

This night coming to you." 

As he rode ower yon high, high hill, 
And down yon dowie den ; 

The rushing that was in Clyde's water 
Took Willie's cane frae him. 

He lean'd him ower his saddle bow. 

To catch his cane again ; 
The rushing that was in Clyde's water 

Took Willie's hat fra* him. 

He lean'd him ower his saddle bow, 
To catch his hat thro' force ; 

The rushing that was in Clyde's water 
Took Willie frae his horse. 

His brither attiod npo' the bank, 
Says, " Fye, man, will ye drown? 

Tell turn ye to your high horse head, 
And leam how to sowm," 
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THE DKOWNED LOVEKS. 

" How can I turn to my horse head, 

And ieam how to sowm ? 
I've gotten my mither's malison, 

Its here that I maun drown ! " 

The very hour this young man sank 

Into the pot sae deep, 
Up it waken'd his love, Mcggie, 

Out o' her drowsy deep, 

" Come here, come here, my mither de 
And read this dreary dream ; 

I dream'd my love was at our gates, 
And nane wad let him in." 

" Lye still, lye still now, my Meggie. 

Lye stiE and tak your rest ; 
Sin' your true love was at your yates, 

It's but twa quarters past" 

Nimbly, nimbly raise she up. 

And nimbly pat she on ; 
And the higher that the lady cried. 

The louder blew the win.' 

The first an' step that she stepp'd in. 

She stepped to the queet ; 
" Ohon, alas I " said that lady, 

" This water's wond'rous deep," 
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J THE DROWNED LOVEKS. 

The next an' step that she wade in, 

She wadit to the knee ; 
Says she, " I con'd wide farther in, 

If I my love eou'd see." 

The next an' step that ahe wade in, 

She wadit to the chin ; 
The deepest pot in Clyde's wafer 

She got aweet Willie in. 

" You've had a cruel mither, Willie, 
Aad I have had anither ; 

But we shall sleep in Clyde's water, 
Like sister an' like brither." 
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WILLIE'S DROWNED IN GAMBRY. 



From Buchan's Ballads of the North of Scotland, 
i. 245, A fragment, exhibiting some differences, is 
among those ballads of Buelian whieh are published in 
the Percy Society's volumes, xvii. 66. Four stanzas, 
of a superior cast, upon the same story, are printed in 
the Tea-TaWe Miscellany, (ii. 141.) 

Bare Willji drowti'd m Tamm. 

" Willy's rare, and Willy's fair, 

And WUly'g wond'rouB bonny; 
And Willy heght to marry me, 

Gin o'er he married ony. 

" Yaatceen I made my bed fu' braid. 

This nifilvt Til malce it narrowj 
For a' the llvelnng winter night 

"0 came you by yon watar-side? 

Pou'd you the rose or lilly? 
Or came yon by yon meadow green ? 

Or saw you my Bwset WTlly? " 
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WILLIES DKOWXED IN GAMEBT. 

She sought him east, she aought him wea 
She songht hhu bFaid and nurrow; 

Syne in the cleaving of a craig, 
She fouad him drowa'd in Yarrow. 



These stanzaa furnished the iheme to Logan 
0/ Yarrow. 



" O Willie is fair, and Willie is rare, 
And Willie is wond'rous bonny ; 

And Willie says he'll many me, 
Gin ever ke mfliry ony." 

" ye'se get James, or ye'se get George, 

Or ye's get bonny Johnnie ; 
Ye'se get the flower o' a' my sons, 

Gin yell forsake my Willie." 

" O what care I for James or Geoi^e, 

Or yet for bonny Peter ? 
I dinna Talue their love a leek, 

An' I getna Willie the writer." 

" Willie has a bonny hand. 

And dear but it is bonny ; " 
" He has nae mair for a' his land ; 

What wou'd ye do wi' Willie ? " 
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WILLIE S DEOWNED I 

" Willie has a bonny fiice, 

And dear but it ia bonny ; " 
" But WiUie lias nae other grace ; 

What wou'd ye do wi' WiUie ? " 

« Willie's feir, and Willie's rare, 
And Willie's wond'rous bonny ; 

There's nane wi' him that can compare, 
I love him best of ony." 

On Wednesday, that fatal day, 
The people were convening ; 

Besides all this, threescore and ten, 
To gang to the bridesleel wi' him. 

" Eide on, ride on, my merry men a', 
I've forgot something behind me ; 

Tve forgot to get my mother's blessing, 
To gae to the bridesteel wi' me." 

" Your Peggy she's but bare fifteen, 
And ye are scarcely twenty ; 

The water o' Gamery is wide and braid, 
My heavy curse gang wi' thee ! " 

Then they rode on, and further on. 
Till diey came on to Giamery ; 

The wind was loud, the stream was proud. 
And wi' the Btream gaed Willie. 
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I WILLIi! 9 DROWNED IN GAMEET. 

Then they rode on, and fiii'tliec on, 
TiO they came to the kirk o' Gamery ; 

And every one on high horse sat, 
But WiUie'a horse I'ade (oomly. 

When they were settled at that place, « 

The people fell a mourning ; 
And a council held amo' them a.', 

But sair, sair wept Kiiimundy. 

Then out it speaks the bride hersell, 

Says, " What means a' this mourning ? " to 

Where is the man amo' them a'. 
That shou'd gie me fair wedding ? " 

Then out it speaks his brother John, 
Says, " Meg, I'll tell you plainly ; 

The stream was strong, the clerk rade wrong. 
And Willie's drown'd in Gamery." so 

She put her hand up to her head, 
Where wei-e the ribbons many; 

She rave them a", let them down fa,' 

And straightway ran to Gamery, w 

She sougbt it up, she sought it down. 

Till she was wet and weary ; 
And in the middle part o' it, 

There she got her deary. 
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Willie's deoivneu in gamery, 185 

Then she stroak'd back his yellow hair, as 
And kias'd his mou' sae comely ; 

"My mother's heart's he as wae as thine ; 
"We'se baith asleep in the water o' Gara- 
ery." 
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ANNAN WATER. 



" The following verses are tho original words of the 
tune of Allan Water, by which name the song is 
mentioned in Ramsay's Tea-TaMe JUtsceEany. The 
bfdlad is ^ven from tradidou ; and it is s^d that a 
bridge over the Annan, was built in consequence of 
the melancholy catastrophe which it narrates. Two 
verses are added in this edition, from another copy of 
the ballad, in which the conclusion proves fortunate. 
By tie Oatehope-Slaci:, is perhaps meant the Gate' 
Slack, a pass in Annandale. The Annan, and the 
Frith of Solway, into which it falls, are the frequent 
scenes of tragical accidents. The Editor trusts he will 
be pardoned for inserting the following awfully impres- 
wve account of such an event, contained in a letter 
from Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, by whose correspond- 
ence, while in the course of preparing these vdumea 
for the press, he has been alike honbwred and instruct>- 
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ANNAN "WATER. 187 

ed. After stating that he had some recollection of the 
ballad which follows, the biographer of Bums proceeds 
thus :■ — " I once in my early days heard (for jt was 
night, and 1 could not see) a traveller drowning; not 
in the Annan itself, but in the Frith of Solway, close 
by the mouth of that river. The influx of the tide had 
unhorsed him, in the night, as he was pasring tbe sanda 
from Cumberland. The west wind blew a tempest, 
and, according to the common expression, brought in 
the water three foot a-hreast. The traveller got upon 
a standing net, a little way from the shore. There he 
lashed himself to the post, shoutuig for half an hour 
for assistance — tall the tide rose over his head I In the 
darkness of the night, and amid the pauses of the hur- 
ricane, his voice, heard at intervals, was exquisitely 
mournful. No one could go to his asristance— no one 
knew where he was— the sound seemed to proceed from 
the spirit of the waters. But morning rose— the tide 
had ebbed — andthe poorti-aveUerwas found lashed to 
the pole of the net, and bleaching iu the wind.' " 

Scott. 



" Annan water's wading deep, 

And my love Annie's wondrous bonny ; 
And I ara l^th she suld wcet her feet. 

Because I love her best of ony. 

" Gar saddle me the bonny black. 

Gar saddle sune, and make him ready ; 

For I will down the Gatehope- Slack, 
And all to see my bonny ladye." — 
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He liaa loupen on the bonny black, 

He atirr'd him wi' the apur right sairly ; m 
But, or he wan the Gatehope- Slack, 

I think the steed was wae and weary. 

He lias lonpen on the bonny grey, 

He rade the right gate and the ready ; 

I trow he would neither stint nor stay, is 

For he was seeking his bonny ladye. 

he has ridden o'er field and fell, 
Through muir and moss, and mony a mire r 

His spurs o' steel were sair to bide. 

And fra her fore-feet flew the fire, "i 

" Now, bonny grey, now play your part ! 

Gin ye he the steed that wins my deary, 
Wi' corn and hay ye'so be fed for aye. 

And never spur sail make you wearie." — 

The grey was a mare, and a right good mare ; 

But when she wan the Annan water, ^ 

She couldna hae ridden a furlong mair, 

Had a thousand merks been wadded at ber. 

" boatman, boatman, put off your boat ! 
Put ofi' your boat for gowden money ! * 

1 cross the drumly stream the night, 
Or never mair I see my honey." — 
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"01 was sworn aae late yestreen, 
Aad not by ae aith, but by many ; 

And for a' the gowd in fair Scotland, ss 

I dare na take je through to Annie." 

The side was stey, and the bottom deep, 
Frae bank to brae the water pouring; 

And the bonny grey mare did sweat for fear, 
For she heard the water-kelpy roaring. 40 

O he has pou'd aff his dapperpy coat, 
The silver buttons glanced bonny ; 

The waislooat bursted aff his breast. 
He was sae full of melancholy. 

He has ta'en tie ford at that stream tail ; « 
I wot he swam both strong and steady ; 

But the stream was broad, and his strength did 
feil. 
And he never saw his bonny ladye 1 

"O wae betide the fruah aaugh wand ! 

And wac betide the bush of brier ! w 

It brake into my true love's hand, 

"When his strength did fail, and hia limbs did 

"And wae betide ye, Annan Water, 
This night that ye are a drumlie river ! 

For over thee 111 buUd a bridge, m 

That ye never more trae love may sever." — 
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ANDEEW LAMMIE. 



"From a slaJl copy published at Glasgow several 
yeara ago, collated with a recll«d copy, whioh has fur- 
nished one or two verbal improvements." Moiber- 
well's Minstrelsy, p. 23B. 

Mr. Janueaon has published two other sets of this 
dmple, but touching ditty, (I. 126, ii. 382,) one of 
■whieli 13 placed after the preseniL Motherwell's text 
is almost verbatim that of Buchan's Gleanings, p. 98. 
Tbe Thistle of Scotland copies Buchan and Jamieson 
without acknowledgment. 

The story has been made the foundation of a rude 
drama in the North of Scotland. For a description of 
similar enterttdnmente, see Gunivingham'a Introduction 
to his Songs of Scotland, i. 148. 

The Tinibrtanate maiden's name, according to Bu- 
chan, (^Gleanings, -p. 197,) "was Annie, or Agnes, 
(which are synonymous in some parts of Scotland,) 
Smith, who died of a broken heart on the 9th of Janu- 
ary, 1S31, as is to be found on a roughly cut stone, 
broken in many pieces, in the green chnrehyard of 
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ANDKEW LAMMIB. 101 

Fyvie." " "What afterwards became of Bonny Andrew 
Lajnmie," aays Janueson, " we have not beott able to 
learn ; but the current tradition of the ' Lawland leas 
of Fyvie,' says, tbat some years subsequent to the mel- 
ancholy fete of poor Tifty's Nanny, her sad story being 
mentioned, and the ballad sung in a company in Edin- 
burgh when he was present, he remaned alent and 
motionless, till he was discovered by a groan suddenly 
bursting from him, aad several of the buUons flying 
fior, 



At MiU o' Tifty liv'd a man, 

In the neighbourhood of Fyvie ; 

He had a lovely daughter fair, 
Was called bonny Annie. 

Her bloom was like the springing flower 
That salutes the rosy morning ; 

With innocence and gi'aceful mien 
Her beauteous form adorning. 

Lord Fyyie had a trumpeter 
Whose name was Andrew Lammie ; 

He had the art to gain the fieart 
Of Mill o' TifUe'a Annie. 



Proper he was, both young and gay, 
His lite was not in Fyvie ; 

No one was there that could compare 
With this same Andrew Lammie. 
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i ANDREW LAMMIE. 

Lord Pyvie he rode by the door, 
Where hved Tiftie'a Annie ; 

His trumpeter rode him before, 
Etbu this same Andrew Lammie. 

Her mother eall'd her to tlie door : 
" Come here to me, my Annie ; 

Did you ever see a prettier man 
TliaB this Trumpeter of Fyvie ? " 

She sighed sore, but said no more, 

Alaa, for bonny Annie ! 
She durst not own her heart was won 

By the Trumpeter of Fyvie. 

At night when they went to their beds, 
All slept foil sound but Annie ; 

Love BO opprest her tender breast, 
Thinking on Andrew Lammie. 

" Love comes in at my bed side, 
And love lies down beyond me ; 

Love has possess'd my tender breast, 
And love will waste my body. 

" The first time I and my love met 
Was ia the woods of Fyvie ; 

His lovely form and speech so sweet 
Soon gain'd the heart of Annie. 
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" He called me mistress ; I said, No, 

Tm Tiftie's bonny Annie ; 
Wiih apples sweet he did me treat, 

And kisses soil and many. 

"Ifs up and down in Tiftie's den, « 

Where the bum runs clear and honny, 

I've often gone to meot my love, 
My l)onuy Andrew Lammie," 

But now, alas ! her father heard 

That the Trumpeter of Fyvie to 

Had had the art to gain the heart 

Of Tiflae'a bonny Annie. 

Her father soon a letter wrote, 

And sent it on to Fyvie, 
To tell his daughter was bewilcli'd so 

By his servant Andrew Lammie, 

Wten Lord Fyvie had this letter read, 

dear ! but he was sorry ; 
The bonniest lass in Fyvie's land 

Is bewitebed by Andrew Lanunie. «> 

Then up tlie stair iia trumpeter 

He called soon and shortly : 
" Pray tell me soon, what's this you've done 

To Tiftie's bonny Arniie ? " 

VOL. II. 13 
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" la wicked art I had no part, 

Nor therein am I canoy ; 
True love alone the heart has won 

Of Tiftie's honny Annie. 

" Woe betide Mill o' Tiftie's pride, 

For it haa ruin'd many ; 
He'll no ha'e 't said that she should wed 

The Trumpeter of Fyyie. 

" Where will I find a boy ao kind. 

That'll carry a letter canny, 
Who will i-un on to Tiftie's town, 

Give it to my love Annie ? " 

" Here you shall find a boy so kind, 

Wholl carry a letter canny. 
Who will run on to Tiftie's town, 

And gi'e 't to thy love Annie." 

" It'B Tiftie he haa daughters three, 
Who all are wondrous bonny ; 

But ye'll ken her o'er a' the lave, 
Gi'e that to bonny Annie." 

" It'a up and down in Tiftie's den, 

Where the burn runs clear and bonny ; 

There wilt thou come and meet thy love, 
Thy bonny Andrew Lammie. 
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ANDBEW LAMMIE. 195 

" When wilt iJwu come, and I'll attend ? 

My love, I long to see thee." » 

" Thou may'at come to the bridge of Sleugb, 

And there I'll come and meet thee." 

" My love, I go to Edinbro', 

And for a while must leave thee ; " 

She sighed sore, and said no more m 

But "I wish that I were wi' thee." 

" I'll buy to tliee a bridal gown, 

My love, I'll buy it bonny ; " 
" But I'll be dead, ere ye come back 

To see yotir bonnie Annie," iw 

" If you'U be true and constant too, 
As my nam.e'a Andrew Lamicie, 

I shaU thee wed, when I come back 
To see the iauda of Fyvie." 

" I will be true, and constant too, iw 

To thee, my Andrew Lammie ; 

But my bridal bed will ere then be made, 
In the green churchyard of Fyvie." 

" Our lime is gone, and now comes on, 
My dear, that I must leave thee ; no 

If longer here I should appear, 
MiU o' Tiftie he would see me." 
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" I now for ever bid adieu 

To thee, my Andrew Lanunie ; 

Ere ye come back, I will be laid 
In the green churchyard of Fyvie." 

He hied him to the head of the house. 
To the house top of Fyvie ; 

He blew his trumpet loud and schill ; 
'Twas beard at Mill o' Tiftie. 

Her iatber lock'd the door at night, 
Laid by the keys fu' canny ; 

And when he heard the trumpet sound. 
Stud, " Tour cow is lowing, Annie." 

" My father dear, I pray forbear, 

And reproach no more your Annie ; 

For I'd rather hear that cow to low. 
Than ha'e a' the kine in Fyvie. 

" I would not, for my braw new gown, 
And a' your gifts sae many, 

That it were told m Fyvie' a land 
How CTuel you aje to Annie. 

" But if ye strike me, 1 will cry. 
And gentlemen will hear me ; 

Lord Fyvie will be riding by. 
And he'U come in and see me." 
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ANDKEVV LAMSIIE. 

At the same time, the Lord came in ; 

He said, " What ails tliee, Annie ? " 
" 'Tis all for love now I must die, 

For bonny Anirew Laffl.mie." 

" Pray, Mill o' Tifty, gi'o consent, 
Add let your daughter marry." 

" It will be with some higher mat«h 
Than the Trumpeter of Fyvie." 

" If she were come of as high a kind 
As she's adorned with beauty, 

I would take her unto myself, 
And make her mine own lady." 

"It's Fyvie'a lands are fair and wide, 
And they are rich and bonny ; 

T would not leave my own true love, 
For all the lands of Fyvie." 

Her father struck her wondrous sore. 

And also did her mother ; 
Her sisters always did her scorn ; 

But woe be to her brother I 

Her brother struck her wondrous sore. 
With cruel strokes and maiiy ; 

He brake her back in the hall door. 
For liking Andrew Lammie. 
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" Alas ! my father and mother dear, 
Why so criiel to your Annie ? 

My heart was hroken first by love, 
My brother has broken my body. 

" mother dear, make ye my bed. 
And lay my face to Fyvie ; 

Thus will I ly, and thus will die, 
For my love, Andrew Lammie ! 

" Ye neighbours, hear, both far and nes 

Te pity Tiftie's Annie, 
Who dies for love of one poor lad. 

For bonny Andrew Lammie. 

" No kind of vice e'er stain'd my life, 
Nor hurt my virgin honour ; 

My youthful heart was won by love. 
But death will me exoner," 

Her mother then she made her bed. 
And laid her face to Fyvie ; 

Her tender heart it soon did break, 
And ne'er saw Andrew Lammie. 

But the word soon went up and down, 
Thi-ough all the lands of Fyvie, 

That she was dead and buried, 
Even Tiftie's bonny Annie. 
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lord Fyvie he did wring his hands, 
Said, " Alas, for Tiftie's Annie ! 

The fairest flower's cut ^own by love, 
That e'er sprang np in Fyvie, 

" O woe betide Mill o' Tiftie's pride ! 

He might have let tiiem marry ; 
I should have giv'n them both to live 

Into the lands of Fyvie." 

Her father sorely now laments 

The loss of his dear Annie, 
And wishes he had gi'en consent 

To wed with Andrew Lammie. 

Her mother grieves both air and late ; 

Her sisters, 'cause they scom'd her; 
Surely her brother doth mourn and grie 

For the cruel usage he'd giv'n her. 

But now, alaa ! it was too late. 
For they could not recal her; 

Through life, unhappy is their fate, 
Because they did controul her. 

When Andrew hame from Edinburgh c 
With meikle grief and sorrow, 

" My love has died for me to-day, 
I'll die for her to-mon'ow. 
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I AMDKEW 

" Now I wiU on to Tiflie's den, 

Where the bam runs clear and bonay ; a 
With tears I'll iriew the bridge of Sleagh, 

Where I parted last with Annie. 

" Then will I speed to the churchyard, 
To the green churchyard of Fyvie ; 

With tears I'll water my love's grave, 3 
Till I follow TifUe's Annie." 

Te parents grave, who children have, 

In erusliing them be canny, 
Ijest when too late you do repent ; 

Eemember Tiftie's Annie. 5 



211. " In one printed copy this is 'Sheugh,' and in a re- 
cited copy it was callad ' Skew' ; which is the right read- 
iDg, the editor, from lib ignorance of the topography of the 
lands of FyTie, ia nnahla to ssiy. It is a received supersti- 
tion in Scotland, that, wheo friends or loTors part at abridge, 
they shaJl never again meet." Moihkrwell.. 
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THE TRUMPETER OF FYVIE. 



" The baUad was taken down by Dr. Lejden from 
the reollaljoo of a young lady (Miss Eobson) of Edin- 
bni^h, ■nto learned it in Teviotdale. It was cuirent 
in tic Border counties within these few years, as it 
still is in the northeast of Scotland, where the scene is 
laid." Jamieson's Popular Ballads, i. 129. 

At Fjvie's yetts there grows a flower, 
It grows baith braid and bonny ; 

There's a daisie in the midst o' it, 
And it's ca'd by Andrew Lammie. 

" ^n that flower war ia my breast, n 

For the loTe I bear the laddie ; 

I wad kiss it, and I wad clap it. 
And daut it ibr Andrew Lammie. 

" The first lime me and ray love met, 

Was in the woods of Fyrie ; a 
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i TUB TKTJMPETEE OP FYVIE. 

He kissed my lips fire thousand times, 
And ay he ca'd me bonny ; 

And a' the answer he gat frae me, 
Was, My bonny Andrew Lammie ! " 

" ' LoTe, I maun gang to Edinburgh ; 

Love, I maun gaog and leave thee ;' 
I sighed right sair, and said nae mair, 

But, gin I were wi' ye ! " 

" But true and trusty will I be, 
As I am Andrew Lanmiie ; 

I'll never kiss a woman's mouth, 
Till I come back and see thee." 

" And true and ti-usty will I be, 

As I am "nftie's Annie ; 
III never kiss a man a^j"ain 

Till ye come back and see me." 

Syne he's come ba«k frae Edinburgh, 
To the bonny hows o' Fyvie ; 

And ay his face to the nor-east, 
To look for TifUe's Annie. 

" I ha'e a love in Edinburgh, 
Sae ha'e I inlJll Leith, man ; 

I bae a love intill Montrose, 
Sae ha'e I in Dalkeith, man. 
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THE TBUMPETEK OF FTVIE. 2C 

"And east and west, where'er 1 go, 
My love she's always wi' me ; 

For east and west, where'er I go, 
My love she dwells in Fy^ie. 

" My love possesses a' my heart, 

Nae pen can e'er indite her ; 
She's ay sae stately as she goes, 

That I see nae mae like her.- 

" But Tiftie winna gi'e consent 

His dochter me to marry. 
Because she has five thousand marks. 

And I have not a penny. 

" Love pines away, love dwlnes away. 

Love, love, decays the body ; 
For love o' thee, oh I must die ; 

Adieu, my honny Annie 1 " 

Her mither rmse out o' her bed, 
And ca'd on baith her women : 

" "What ails ye, Annie, my dochter dear ? 
O Annie, was ye dreamin' ? 

" What dule diaturb'd my dochter's sleep ? 

teU to me, ray Annie ! " 
SEe sighed right Bair, and said nae mair, 

But, " for Andrew Lammie ! " 
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Her fattier beat her crueUie, 

Sae also did her mottier ; 
Her sieters 3^ did ecoff at her ; 

But wae betide her brother I 

Her brother beat her cruelHe, 

Till his straits they werena canny ; 

He brak her ha«k, and he Ijeat her aides, 
For the sake o' Andrew Lammie, 

" O fie, O fie, my brother dear, 
The gentlemen '11 shame ye ; 

The laird o' Fyvie he's gaun by, 
And he'll come in and see me. 

And he'll kiss me, and he'll clap me, 
And he will spcer what ails me ; 

And I will answer him again, 
It's a' for Andrew Lammie." 

Her sisters they stood in the door, 
Sau? griev'd her wi' their folly ; 

" sister dear, come to the door, 
Your cow is lowin on you." 

" fie, fie, my sister dear, 
Grieve me not wi' your folly ; 

I'd rather hear the trumpet sound. 
Than a' the kye o' Fyvie. 
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THE TRUMTETER OF FYVIE. 21 

" Love pines away, love dwiiies away, 

Love, love decays the body ; 
For love o' thee now I maun die — 

Adieu to Andrew Lammie ! " 

But Tiftie's wrote a brtud letter. 

And sent it into Fyvie, 
Saying, his daughter was bewitch'd 

By bonny Andrew Lammie. 

" Now, Tiftie, ye maun, gi'e consent, 

And lat the lassie marry." 
" I'll never, never gi'e consent 

To the Trumpeter of Fyvie." 

When Fyvie looked the letter on, 

He was baith sad and sorry : 
Says — " The bonniest lass o' the country-ai 

Has died for Andrew Lammie." 

O Andrew's gane to the house-top 
0' the bonny house o' Fyvie ; 

He's blawn his hom haith loud and shill 
O'er the lawland leas o' l^vie. 

" Mony a time ha'e I walk'd a' night, 

And never yet was weary ; 
But now I may walk wae my lane, 

For I'll never see my deary. 
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i TKUMPETER OF FYVIE. 



" Love pines away, love dwiues away, 
Love, love, decays the body : 

For the love o' thee, now I maun die — 
I come, my bonny Annie ! " 
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FAIR HELEN OP KIRCONNELL. 



" The following very popular ballad has been lianij- 
ed down by tradition in its present imperfect state 
Tke affecting incident on which it is founded is well 
known. Aiady, ofthe name of Helen Irving, or Bell, 
(for this is disputed by the two clans,) daughter ofthe 
Laird of Elrconnell, in Dumfiies-shire, and celebrated 
for her beauty, was beloved by two gendemen in thp 
neighbourhood. The name of the iavourcd suitor was 
Adam Fleming of IQrkpatriok ; that of the other has 
escaped tradition : though it has been alleged that he 
was a Bell, of Blacket House. The addresses of the 
latt«r were, however, favoured by the friends of the 
lady, and the loveiB were therefore obliged to meet in 
secret, and by night, in the churchyard of Kiroonnell, 
a ronmntic spot, almost surrounded by the river Kirtle. 
During one of these private interviews, lie jealonsand 
despised lover suddenly appeared on the opposite bank 
of the stream, and levelled his carabine at the breast of 
his rival. Helen threw herself before her lover, re- 
ceived in her bosom the bullet, and died in bis anps, 
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208 FA.IK HELEN OF KIBCONXELL. 

A desperate and mortal combat ensued between Flem- 
ing and the murderer, in which the latter was cut to 
pieces. Other aceonnts aay, tbat Fleming pursued 
his enemy to Spain, and slew him in the atreete of 
Madrid. 

" The ballad, as now published, eonaista of two parts. 
The first seems to he an address, either by Fleming or 
his rival, to the lady ; if, indeed, it constituted any 
portion of the original poem. For the Editor cannot 
help auspeeting, that these verses have been the pro- 
duction of a different and inferior bard, and only 
adapted to the original measure and tune. But this 
suspicion being unwarranted by any copy he has been 
able to procure, he does not venture to do more than 
intimate his own opinion. The aecond part, by far the 
most beautiful, and which is unq^uestionably original, 
forms the lament of Fleming over the grave of feir 

" The ballad is here ^ven, without alteration or im- 
provement, from the most accurate copy which oould 
be recovered. Tlie fiite of Helen has not, however, 
remained unsung by modem bards. A lament, of 
groat poetical merit, by the learned historian, Mr. 
Pinkerton, ivith several other poems on tins subject, 
have been printed in various forms.' 

" The grave of the lovers is yet shown in the church- 
yard of KireonneU, near Springkell. Upon the tomb- 
atone can still be read — Hie Jacet Adamus Fleming ; 



1 For Pinkerton's elegy, see his Sehei Scottiih B 
lOSi for Mayna's, the GeBUeman's Maga^e, vol. '■ 
ii. 64. Jamieson Las enfeebled the atory in Pcpiilar 
i. E06, aad WotSsworth's Elkn frmm harilly desevv 
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a cross and sword are sculptured on tlie stone. The 
former b called by the conntry people, the gan with 
■wbicli Helen was murdered ; and the latter the aveng- 
ing Bword of her lover. Sit iltis terra levis I A heap 
of Etones ia raised on the spot where the murder was 
committed ; a token of abhorrence common to most 
nations." MimtreUy of the Scottish Border, iii. 98. 

Veraons of the Second Part, (wiiich alone deserves 
notice,) nearly agreeing with Scott's, are given in the 
Illustrations to the new edition of Johnson's Museum, 
p. 143, by Mr. Stenhouse, p. 210, by Mr. Sharpe. In- 
ferior and fragmentary ones in Herd's Scottish Songs, 
i. 257 ; Johnson's Museum, 163 ; Ritson's Scottish Song, 
i, 146 ; Jamieaon's Popular Ballads, i, 203. 



PAIR HELEN. 

PART ¥IBST. 

O I BWEKTttST sweet, and £iireEt ^ur, 
Of birth and worth beyond compare, 
Thou art the causer of my care. 
Since first I loved thee. 

Yet God hath given to me a mind. 
The whieh to thee shall prove as kind 
As any one that thou shalt Und, 
Of high or low degree. 

The shallowest water makes maist din, 
The deadest pool the deepest linn ; 
The richest man least truth within, 
Though he p 
VOL. n. 
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FAIR DELEN OF KIBCONNELL. 

Yet, nevertheless, I am content, 
And never a whit my love repent, 
But think the time waa a' weel spent, 
Though I disdained he. 

I Helen sweet, and maist complete. 
My captive spirit's at thy feet I 
Thinks thou siHl fit thus for to treat 
Thy captive cruelly ? 

O ! Helen, bravo 1 hut this I crave, 
Of thy poor slave some pity have. 
And do him save that^s near his grave, 
And dies for love of thee. 
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FAIE HELEN. 

PABT SECONU. 



I WISH I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
O that I weve where Helen lies, 
On f^ Kircomioll Lee ! 

Curst be the heart that thought the tliought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, e 
When m my arm!) bard Helen dropt, 
And died to succour me ! 

think na ye my heart was sair, 
When my love dropt downandspaknae mair ! 
There did she swoon wi' meilile caro, n 

Oa fair Kirconnell Lee. 

As I went down the water side, 
None but my foe to be my guide. 
None but my foe to be my guide, is 

On f^r Kirconnell Lee ; 
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I lighted down my sword to diaw, 
I hacked him in, pieces sma', 
I hacked him in pieces sma', 
For her sake that died for me. 

Helen fair, beyond compare ! 
rU make a garland of thy hair. 
Shall hind my heart for evermfur, 
Until the day I die. 

that I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, " Haste and come to me ! " — 

Helen fair ! Helen cliaste ! 
If I were with thee, I were bleat. 
Where thou lies low, and takes thy resi 

On faar Kirconnell Lee. 

1 wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding-sheet drawn ower my een, 
And I in Helen's arms lying, 

On feir Kirconnell Lee. 

I wish I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on mo she cries ; 
And I am weary of the skies. 
For her sake that died for me. 
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THE LOWLANDS OF HOLLAND. 

Mb. Stenhousq -vtas iDformed that &ia ballad was 
composed, about tbe beg^Eniog of the last century, by 
a young widow in Galloway, whose husband was 
drowned on a voyage to HollaJid. (Miisiccd Museum, 
ed. 1853, iv. 11&.) But some oftheversea appear to 
be old, and one stanza wiU be remarked to be of coib- 
mon occurrence in ballad poetry. 

A fragment of this piece was published in Herd's 
collection, (ii. 49.) Our copy is troia Johnson's Mu- 
seum, p. 118, with the ornission, however, of one spuri- 
ous and absurd stanza, while another, not printed by 
Johnson, is suppKed from the note above cited to the 
new edition. Cunningham makes sense trf the inter- 
polated verses and retains them ; otherwise his version 
is nearly the same as the present. (^Songs of Scotland, 
ii. 181.) 

" The love that I have chosen, 

ni there with be conteaf, 
The saut sea ahall be frozen 

Before that I repent ; 
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Repent it shall I never, 

Until ttie day I die, 
But the lowlandfi of llollaiid 

Hae twinn'd my love and me. 

" My love lies in the saut sea, 

And I am on the side, 
Enough to break a young thing's heart, 

Wha lately was a bride ; 
Wba lately was a bonnic bride. 

And pleasure iu her e'e, 
But the lowlands of Holland 

Hae twinn'd my love and me. 

" My love ho built a bonnie ship, 

And set lier to the sea, 
"Wi' seven seore brave mariners 

To bear her companie ; 
Threescore gaed to the bottom, 

And threescore died at sea, 
And the lowlands of HoUand 

Hae twLnn'd my love and me. 

" My love has built another ship 

And set her to the Tatua ; 
He had but twenty marioers, 

And all to bring her hame ; 
The stormy winds did roar again. 

The raging waves did rout, 
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THE LOWLiNDS OP HOLLAND. 210 

And my love and liis boimie ship 
Tum'd widdershins atiout. 

" There shall nae mantle cross my back, 

Nor kiime gae in my hair, 
Neither shall coal nor candle light » 

Shine in my bower m^r ; 
Nor shall I chuse auither love, 

Until the day I die. 
Since the lowlands of Holland 

Hae twinn'd ray love and me." *' 

" O hand your tongue, my daughter dear, 

Be still, aud be content ; 
There are mair lads in Galloway, 

Ye need nae sair lament," 
" O there is nane in Galloway, w 

There's nane at a' for me ; 
For I never loved a lad but ane, 

And he's drowned in the sea." 



" Ohon, alas ! wliat shall I do, 
TormBnted night and day ! 

I never loved a leva but ane. 
And now he's gone away. 
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" There shall neither a shoe gae on my foot, 

Nor a koime gae in ray hair, 
Nor ever a ooBl or oandle light 

Shine in ray bower one mtur." 



See also The Wear^ Cdile o' CargiU. 
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THE TWA BROTHERS. 

From JamieBoii'a Popular Baliadt, {. 69. 

Tee tallad of the Twa Brothers, like many of the 
d<Hnestic tragediea with which it is grouped in this vol- 
ume, is hy no loeaiis the peculiarpropertyof the island 
of Great Britain. It finds an exact counterpart iu 
^e Swedish ballad Sven i Roseng&rd, Svenska F. V., 
No. 87, Arwidsson, No. 87, A, B, which, together with 
a Finnish varaion of the same story, thought fo he de- 
rived from ihe Swedish, will be found translated in our 
Appendix. Edward, in Percy's Eeliques, has Ihe same 
general theme, with the difference that a father is mur- 
dered instead of a brother. Motherwell t has printed a 
ballad (^Son Dacie) closely agreeing with Edward, except 

1 The stanza mentioned by Motlierwell, as occurring in 
Wemer'a TmerUy Fourth of February, {Suene J.) is apparently 
only a quotation from memory of Herder's translatdon of 
MaaTd. When Motherwell beoama aware that a aimilar 
tradition was common to the Northern nations of Europe, 
he could no longer have thought it possible that an occurrence 
in the family history of the Somervilles gave rise ta The Tica 
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220 TU13 TWA. 13110THKR3. 

that tie crime is again fratricide. He has also iUr- 
nished another version of Tke Twa Brothers, in wliich 
the catastrophe is the eonseqtience of an accident, and 
this oireiuastanee has led the excellent editor to iax 
Jamleaon with altering one of the moat essentia 
featnres of the ballad, by filling out a defective 
stanza with four lines that make one brother to 
have slain the other in a quarrel. Jajnieaon is, how- 
ever, justified in ^ving this more melancholy character 
to the stoiy, by the tenor of all the kindred pieces, 
and by the language of his own. It will be observed 
that both in Edward and Son Davie, the wicked act 
was not only deliberate, but was even instigated 
by the mother. The departure from, the original is 
undoubtedly on the part of Motherwell's copy, which 
has softened, down a shocking incident to accommodate 
a modem and refined seniiment. But Jamieson is ar- 
tistically, as well as critically right, since the effect of 
the contrast of the remorse of one party and the gener- 
omIj of the other is heightened hy repreaentjng the 
ternble event as tie result of ungoverned passion. 

The three Scottish ballads mentioned above, here 
follow, and Motherwell's Tiaa Brothers will be found 
in the Appendix. Mr. Sharpe has inserted a third 
copy of this in ins Ballad Book, p. 56. Another is said to 
be in The Scofs Magazine, for June, 1823. Placing no 
confidence in any of Allan Cunningham's souvenirs of 
Scottish Song, we rimply state that one of them, com- 
posed upon the theme of the Steo Brothers, is included 
in the Songs of Scotland, a. 16. 

"The a 
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Kn appearing to the editor, as irill lio seen in the text, 
to be a mistake for a-v>restling, he took the liberty of 
altering it accoi-clingly. After all, perhaps, the tide 
may he right ; and the wood may afterwards have ob- 
tained its denomination from the tragical event here 
celelwated. A very few lines inserted by the editor 
to fill up chasms, [some of which have been omitted,] 
are inclosed in brackets ; the test, in other respocta, is 
^ven genuine, as it was ta&en down trom the redta- 
iion of Mra. Arrott," Jamiesos. 



"0 WILL ye gae to the school, brother ? 

Or will ye gae to the ba' ? 
Or wiU ye g&e to the w^ood a-warslio, 

To see whilk o'a maim fa' ? " 

" It^s I winna gae to the achool, brother ; 

Nor will I gae to the ba' ? 
But I will gae to the wood a-warslin ; 

And it is you. maim fe'.** 

They waratled up, they warstled down, 

The lee-lang simmer's day ; 
[And nane was near to part the strife, 

That raise atween them tway, 
Till out and Willie's drawn his sword, 

And did lua brother slay.] 

" lift me up upon your back ; 
Tal( me to yon wall fair ; 
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You'll wash my bluidy wounds o'er and o'er, 
And syne they'll bleed nae mair. 

"And yell tak affmy Ilollin sark, 

And riy't fme gair to gair ; ^ 

Ye'U stap it in my bluidy wounds, 
And syne they'll bleed nao mair." 

He's liftit his brother upon his ba^k ; 

Ta'en him to yon wall fair ; 
Hc'a washed his bluidy wounds o'er and o'er, 

But ay they hied mair and mair, ai 

And he's ta'en aff his Hollin sark, 

And riven't frae gair to gair ; 
He's Btappit it in his bluidy wounds ; 

But ay they bled mair and mair, ao 

" Ye'U lift me up upon your back, 

Tak me to Kirkland fair ; 
Ye'U mak my greaf baith braid and lang, 

And lay my body there, 

" Yell lay my arrows at ray head, a» 

My bent bow at my feet ; 

83. " The house of Inohmmry, formerly called Kirkland, 
was built of old by the abbot of Holyrood-honae, for bifl 
aooomraodation when he came to that oountrj, and was 
formerlj- the minister's manse." Slat. Ac. of Scotland, voi. 
Xiii. p. 60S. J. 
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My sword and buckler at my side, 
As I was wont to sleep. 

" Whan ye gae hamo to your father, 
He'll apeer for his son John : — 

Say, ye left him into Kirkland fair, 
Learning the school alone. 

" When ye gae hame to my sister, 
She'll speer for her brother John : — 

Yell say, ye left him in Kirkland f^r. 
The green grass growin aboon. 

" Whan ye gae hame to my true love, 
She'll speer for her lord John : — 

Ye'U say, ye left him in Kirkland feir, 
But hame ye fear he'll never come." — ■ 

He's gane hame to his father ; 

He speered for his son John : 
" It's I left him into Kirklajid fair. 

Learning the school alone." 

And whan he gaed hame to his sister, i 

She speered for her brother John: — 

" It's I left him into Kirkland &ir. 
The green grass growio aboon." 

And whan he gaed hame to bis true love. 
She speer'd for her lord John : < 
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" It's I left him into Kirkland fair, 
And hame I fear he'il nevor come." 

" Bnt wliaten bluid's that on your sword, Wil- 
lie? 

Sweet Willie, tell to me." 
" it is the bluid o' my grey hounds ; cs 

They wadna rin for cie." 

" It's nae the bluid o' your hounds, Willie ; 

Their bluid was never so red ; 
But it is tlie bluid o' my true love, 

That ye hae slaiu indeed." ro 

That fair may wept, that fair may raourn'd, 
That fair may mourn'd and pin'd ; 

" When every lady looks for her love, 
I ne'er need look for mine." 

" whaten a death will ye die, Willie ? " 

Now, Willie, tell to me." 
" Te'll put me in a bottomless boat. 

And ni gae sail the sea." 

" Whaa will ye come hame again, Willie ? 

Now, Willie, tell to me." «> 

" Whan the sun and moon dances on the 

And that will never be." 
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EDWARD, EDWARD. 



" Tfiis curioiis Song was tranemitted W the Editor 
by Sir David Daliymple, Bart., late Lord Hailea." 
Pkrcy, Reliijuef, i, 61. 



" QuHY doia zour brand sae drop w' bluid, 

Edward, Edward ? 
Quhy dois zour brand sa« drop wi' btuid, 

And qnhy sae sad gaiig zee O ? " 
" O I hae killed ray hiiuke sae guid, ( 

Mitier, mitter : 
I hae killed my bauke sae guid. 

And I had nae mair hat hee O," 

" Zour liaukis bluid was nerir sae reid, 

Edward, Edward : » 
Zour liaiikia bluid was nevir sae reid. 
My deir son I tdl tiiee 0." 

TOL. II. 15 
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"01 hae killed my reid-roan ateid, 

Mither, mitlier : 
I liae killed my reid-roan steid, lo 

That erst was sae fair and free 0." 

" Zour steid waa auld, and ze liae gat mair, 

Edward, Edward : 
Zour steid was auld, and ze Iiae gat mair, 

Sum other dale ze drie 0." »> 

"01 hae killed my fadir deir, 

Mither, mither : 
I hae killed my fadir deir, 

Alas 1 and was is mee ! " 

" And quhatten penance wnl ze drie, for that, as 

Edward, Edward ? 
And quhatten penance will ze drie for that ? 

My deir son, now tell me O." 
" He set my feit in zonder boat, 

Mither, mither : *) 
He set my feit in zonder hoat, 

And Ee fere ovir the sea 0." 

" And quhat wul ze doe wi' zour towirs aod zour 

Edward, Edward ? 
And quhat wul ze doe wi' zour towirs and zour ha'. 
That were sae fair to see ? " « 

"He lettbame stand til they doun fa', 

Mither, mither : 
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De ]et tharae stand til they doun fa', 

For here nevir mair maun I l)ee 0." *> 

And quhat wul ae leive to zour Lairns and 

Edward, Edward? 
And quhat wul ze leive to zour bairns and zoui 

Quhan ze gang ovir the sea ? " 
" The warldia room, late them beg throw life, « 

Mither, mither : 
The warldb room, late them beg throw life, 

For thame nevir mair wul I see 0" 

" And quhat wul ze leive to zour ain raitherdeir, 

Edward, Edward? M 

And quhat wul ze leive to zour ain roither deir ? 

My deir son, now tell me O." 
"The curse of hell frae me sail ze heir, 

Mither, mither : 
The curse of hell frae me sail ze heir, « 

Sic counseils ze gave to me 0." 
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sow DAVIE, BON DAVIE. 



" What bluid's that on thy coat lap ? 
Son Davie 1 son Davie ! 
What bluid's that on Ihy coat lap ? 
And the truth come tell to me 0." 

" It IS the bluid of my great hawk, 
Mother lady ! molher lady ! 

It is the bluid of my great hawk, 
And the truth I hae tald to thee 0." 

" Hawk's bluid was ne'er sae red. 

Son Davie ! son Davie ! 
Hawk's bluid was ne'er sae red, 

And the truth come tell to me O." 
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" It is the bluid o' my grey bound, 

Motlier lady ! mother lady ! 
It is the bluid of my grey hound. 

And it wudaa rin for me 0." 

" Hound's bluid was ne'er sae red, 

Son Davie I son Davie ! 
Hound's bluid was ne'er sae red, 

And the truth come tell to me 0." 

" It is the bluid o' my brother John, 

Mother lady ! motlier lady I 
It is the bluid o' my brother John, 

And the truth I hae taJd to thee 0." 

" What about did the plea begin ? 

Son Davie I son Davie ! " 
" It began about the cutting o' a wiDow wi 

That would never hae been a tree 0." 

" What death d»jst thou desire to die ? 

Son Davie ! son Davie ! 
What death dost thou desire to die ? 

And the truth come tell to me 0." 

" I'll set my foot in a bottomless ship, 

Mother lady ! mother lady ! 
rU set my foot in a bottomle^ ship, 

And yell never aee mair o' me O." 
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SON DAVIE, SON DAVIE. 

" What wilt thou leave to thy poor wife ? 

Son Davie ! son Davie ! " 
" Grief and sorrow all her life, 

And she'll never get mair frae me O," « 

" What wilt thou leave to thj- auld son ? 

Son Davie ! soa Davie ! " 
" The weary warld to wander up and down, 

And he'll never get mair o' me 0." 

" What wilt thou leave to thy mother deai' ? « 

Son Davie ! son Davie ! " 
" A fire o' coals to bum Ler wi' hearty cheer, 

And she'll never get majr o' me 0." 
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THE CEUEL SISTER. 



The earliest printed copy of this ballad is tlie curir 
ous pie«e in Wit Restor'd, (1658,) called The Miller 
and the King's Daughter, improperly said lo be a par- 
ody, by Jamieaon and othera. (See Appendix.) Pinfc- 
erton inserted in his Tragie Baltadx, (p. 72,) a ballad 
on the sulgect, whioh preserves niany genuine lines, 
but is half bis own composition. Complete versions 
were published by Scott and Janiieson, and more re- 
cently a third has been furnished in Siiarpe's BaUtid 
Book, p. 30, and a fourth in Buehan's Ballads of Ike 
North of Scotland (given at fbe end of this -volume). 
The burden of Mr. Sharpe's copy is nearly the same 
as that of the Cruel Mother, post, p. S72. Jamieson'a 
copy had also this bui^Ien, but he exchanged it for the 
more popular, and certainly more tasteful, Bimun-te. 
No ballad faraishea a closer link than this between the 
popular poetry of England and that of the other 
nations of Northern Europe. The same story is found 
in Icelandic, Norse, Faraish, and Estnish ballads, as 
well as in the Swedish and Danish, and a nearly re- 
lated one in many other baUads or tales, German, Pol- 
ish, Lithuanian, etc., etc. — See Svensha Folk-Vhor, iii. 
16, i. 81, 86, Arwidsson, ii. 139, and especially J)£n 
Talende Strengeleg, Gi-undtvig, No. 96, and the notes 
to Der Singende Knochen, R. «. H. Mib-chen, iii. 65, 
ed. 1856. 
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232 inn; ckuel sister. 

Of the editioQ in the Border Minstrets)/, Scott gives 
the foUowiog account, (iii. 287.) 

" It is compiled from a copy in Mrs. Bi'OTni's MSS., 
intermixed with a beautifal fragment, of fourteen 
Teraea, transmitted to die Editor by J. C. Walker, Esq. 
the ingenious historian of tte Irish bavde. Mr. Walker, 
at the same time, favored the Editor with tlie foUovj- 
iog note ; ' I am indebted to my departed fiiend, 
Miss Brook, for the foregoing pathetic fragment. Her 
account of it was as follows: This song was trana- 
scribed, several years ago, from the memory of an old 
woman, who had no recollection of the concluding 
verses ; probably the beginning may also be lost, as it 
seems to commence abruptly.' The first verso and 
burden of the fragment ran thus : — 

' sister, sister, reocb thy hand! 

Bey ho, my Naimy, ; 
Aad you f hall be heir of all my Innd, 

While ihe sman swam b-mney, O.' " 



TuiSBE were two sisters sat in a bour ; 

BinnoTie, Binnorie 
Tliere came a knight to be their wooer ; 



He courted the eldest with glove aad ring, 
Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
But he lo'ed the youngest abune a' thing i 
By the bonny milldams of Binnoi 
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Ho courted the eldest with broach and knife, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; w 
But he lo'ed the youngest abune his life ; 

B^ the bonny ■miUdamn of liinnorie. 

The eldest she was yesed sau", 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And sore envied her sister fair; i* 

Bi/ the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

The eldest said to the youngest ane, 

IHnnorie, Binnorie ; 
" WiU ye go and see our father's ships come in ? " 
By ike bonny miUdams of Binnorie. so 

She's ta'en her by the lily haod, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And led her down to the river strand ; 
By the bonny milldams of 



The youngest stude upon a stane, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
The eldest came and pushed her in ; 

By the bonny miUdams ofJUnnoj 

She took liev by the middle sma', 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And dash'd her bonny back to the jaw ; 

( ofBinnor 
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" sister, sister, rea«h your hand, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And ye shall be heir of half my land."— 

j^ the bonny milldams of ^nnorie. 

" sister. 111 not reach my hand, 

Binnorie^ Binnorie ; 
And I'll he heir of aU your land ; 

By the honny milldams of Binnorie. • 

" Shame fa' the hand that I should take, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
It's twin'd me and my world's make." — 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

" sister, reaeh me hut your glove, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And sweet "William shall he your love." — 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

" Sink on, nor hope for hand or glove I 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And sweet William shall better he my love, 

B/ the honny miUdams of Binnorie. 

" Your cherry cheeks and your yellow hair, 
Binnorie, Binnorie, 
Gaxr'd me gang maiden evermair." — ( 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 
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THE CRUEL SISTER. 



Sometimes she sunk, and sometimes slie swam, 

Binnorie, Mnnorie ; 
Until she cam (o the miller's dam ; 

IS of Binnorie. > 



" O father, father, draw your dain ! 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
There's either a merm^d, or a milk-while swan, 
Bi/ ike honny miUdams of Binnorie. 

The miller hasted and drew his dam, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And there he found a drown'd woman ; 

By the bonny miUdaots of Binnorie, 

You couid not see her yellow hair, 

BiTinorie, Binnorie ; 
For gowd and pearls that were so rare ; 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

You could not see her middle sma', 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
Her gowden girdle was saebra'; 

j^ the honny mtUdams of Binnorie. 

A famous harper passing by, 

Binnorie, Mnnorie ; 
The sweet pale face he chanced to spy ; 

By the honny milMams of Binnorie. 
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And when he looked that lady on, 

Binnarie, Sinnarie ; 
He sigh'd and made a heavy moan ; 

JBi/ the bonny miUdams of Binnorie. 

He made a harp of her breasfJjone, : 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
Whose sounds would melt a heart of stone ; 

By the honmj milldams of Binnorie. 

The strings he framed of her yellow hair, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; i 

Whose notes made sad the listening car ; 

Sy the honny milldams of Binnorie. 

He brought it to her fether's hall, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And there was the court assembled all ; i 

R/ the honny milldams of Binnorie. 

He laid his harp upon a stone, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And straight it began to play alone ; 
B/ the bonny milldams of i. 



" yonder sits my father, the king, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
And yonder sits my mother, the queen;" 

JB^ the honny milldams of Binnorie 
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" Aad yonder stands my brother Hugh, 

Binnorie, Sin?torie ; 
And by him my William, sweet and true," 

By the bonny ■milidams of Binnorie. 

But t!ie last tune that the harp play'd then, 
Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
Was — " Woe to my sister, false Heleu ! " 

^ the bonny ■milidams of Binnorie. 
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THE TWA SISTERS. 



There was twa sisters liv'd in a bower, 

Sinnorie, O Binnorie ! 
There came a knight to be their wooer, 

^ the honny miUndams o' Binnorie. 

He courted the eldest wi' glove and ring, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
But he loved the youngest aboon a' thing. 

By the bonny miU-dams o' Binnorie. 

He courted the eldest wi' broach and knife, 

Bitmorie, ^nnorie ! 
But he loved the youngest as his life. 

By the honny miU-dcems o' Binnorie. 
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Tte eldest she was vexed sair, 

£iimone, Binnorie .' 
And sair envied her sister fair, 

By the bonny mill-dams o' Binnorie. 

Intill lier bower she coudua rest, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
Wi' grief and spite she maiatly hrast, 

Bji the honny mtU-dams o' Binnorie, 

Upon a morning fair and clear, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
She cried upon her sister dear, 

^ &e bonny mill-dams o' Binnorie. 

" sister, come to yon sea strand, 

Binnorie, Binnorie 1 
Aad see our father's ships come to land," 

Bi) the bonny mill-dams o' Binnorie. 

She's ta'en her by the milk-white hand, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
And led her down to yon sea strand, 

By itw bonny miU-dams o' Mnn^rie. 

The youngest stood upon a stane, 

Binnorie, Binnorie / 
The eldest came and threw her in, 

^ the bonny miU-dams o' Binnorie. 
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She took her by the middle sma' 

Binnorie, \Binnorie 1 
And dashed her bonny back to the jaw, 

By the horniy mill-dams o' Binnorie. 

" sister, sister, tak my hand, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
And I'se mak ye heir to a' my land. 

By the honny millndams o' Binnorie. 

" O sister, sister, tak my middle, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
And ye's get my goud and my gouden girdle, 

^ the bonny mill-dMns o' Binnorie. 

" sister, sister, save my life, 
Binnorie, Binnorie ! 

By the honny mill-dams o' Binnorie. 

" Foul fa' the hand that I should tak, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
It twin'd me o' my warldes malt. 

By the honny mill-dams o' Binnorie. 

" Xour cherry cheeks and yellow hair 

Binnorie, Binnorie .' 
Gara me gang maiden for evermair," 
)' Binnorie. 
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s she sank, si 
Bianorie, Binnorie ! 
Till she came to the mouth o' yon mill-dam, 
Sy the honny mill-dams o' Binnorie. 

O out it came the miller's son, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
And saw the fair maid soummin in, 

]^ the bonny miU-dams o' Binnorie. 

" father, father, di-aw your dam, 

Binnorie, Binnorie! 
There's either a mermaid or a swan," 

^ i/ie bonny miU-dams o' Binnorie. 

[The miller quickly drew the dam, 

Binnorie, ^nnorie ! 
And there he found a drown'd woman, 

Bj the bonny mill-dams o' Binnorie.^ 

" And sair and lang mat their teen last, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
That wrought thee sic a dowie cast," 

By the bonny miU-dams o' Binnorie ! 

Ton coudna see her yellow hair 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
For goud and pearl that was sae ra^'e. 
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Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
For goudea girdle tliat was sa« braw. 
By Hie honmy mill-dams o' Binnorie. 

Tou coudna see her fingers white, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
For gouden rings tliat were sae gryte, 

By the honny miU-dams o' Binnorie. 

And by there came a harper fine, 

Binnoi-ie, Binnorie .' 
That harped to the king at dine, 

^ tlie honny miU-dams o' Binnorie. 

Whan he did look that lady upon, 

Binnorie, Binnorie ! 
He sigh'd and made a heavy moan, 

By the honny miU-dams o' Binnorie. 

He's ta'en three locks o' her yellow hair, 

Binnorie, Binnorie! 
And wi' them strung his harp sae fair. 

By the bonny ■miS-dams o' Binnorie. 

The first tune it did play and sing, 

Binnorie, Binnorie/ 
Was, " Fareweel to my father the king," 

By the honny mill-dams o' Binnorie. 
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THE TWA SISTERS. 

The nesten tune that it play'd seen, 

Binnorie, Minnorie ! 
Was, " Fai-eweel to my mither the queen," 

By the honny miS-dcnm o' Sinnorie. 

The thirden tune that it plaj'd then, 

Binnorie, Bmnorie.' 
Was, " Wae to my sister, fair Ellen," 

By the bonny mill-dams o' Binnorie I 
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LORD DONALD. 

Kmloch's AadeiU Scoltilh Ballads, p. 110. 

Like tie two which preceded it, this ballad ia 
ccBumon to the Gothic nationB. It exists in a great 
variety of forms. Two stanzas, recoyered by Bums, 
were priated in Johnson's Museum, i. 337 ; two oth- 
ers trere inserted by Jamieson, in his lllmtratiom, 
p. S19. The Border Minstrelsy furnished five stanzas, 
mTing tLc slori/, witHoul tlie bequeata. AU^n Cun- 
ningham's alteration of Scott's veraion, (Scotlisli, Songs, 
i. 285i) has one stanza more, Kinloch procured from 
the North of Scotland the following complete copy. 

In the Appendix, we have placed a nursery song on 
lie same subject, still familiar in Scotland, and trans- 
lations of the corresponding German and Swedish bal- 
lads — both moat remarkable cases of parallelism in 
popular romance. 

Lord Donald, as Kinloch remarks, would seem to 
haye been poisoned by eating toads prepared as fishes. 
Scott, in his introduction to Lord Sandal, has quoted 
from an old chronicle, a fabulous account of the poison- 
ing of King John by means of a cup of ale, in which 
(he venom of this reptile had been infused. 
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LOED DONALD. 245 

" O WHAKE hae ye been a' day, Lord Donald, my 

son? 
O whare hae ye been a' day, my joUie young 

" I've been awa courtin : — mither, mak my bed 

For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad He 
donn." 

" What wad yc hae for your supper, Lord Don- 
ald, iny son ? » 
What wad ye hae for your supper, my jollio young 

" I've gotten my supper : — mitJier, mak my bed 

For Tm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie 

" What did ye get for your supper, Lord Donald, 
What did ye get for your supper, my jollie young 
"A dish of sma' fishes: — mither mak my bed 
For I'm sick at the heart, and I tain wad lie 

" Whare gat ye the fishes, Lord Donald, myson ? 
Whare gat ye the fishes, my jollie young man ?" 
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246 LOKD DONALD. 

" In my father's black ditches : — mither, mak my 
For Tm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie 

" What like were your fishes, Lord Donald, my 

What like were your fishes, my joliie young 

" Black backs and spreckl'd bellies : — mither, mak 

my bed suae, 
For I'm sick at the heart, and I lain wad lie 

"01 fear ye are poison'd, Lord Donald, my son ! 
I fear ye are poison'd, my joliie young man ! " 
" yes ! I am poison'd ■ — mither luak my bed 

For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie 
donn." 

" What will ye leave to your father, Lord Don- 
ald my son? k 
What will ye leave to your father, my jolhe young 

" Baith my houses and land: — mither, mak my 

bed sune, 
For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie 
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LOKD DONALD. 247 

"What will ye leave fo your brillier, Lord Donald, 

What will ye leave to your brither, my jollie 

young man ? " ^ 

" My horse and the saddle : — iiiither, mak my bed 

For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie 

" What will ye leave to your siister, Lord Donald, 

my son ? 
What will ye leave to your sister, my jollie young 

" Baith my gold bos and rings :— mither, mak my 

bed sane, m 

For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie 

" What will ye leave to your true-love, Lord 

Donald, my son ? 
Wliat will ye leave to your true-love, my jollie 

young man ? " 
" The tow and the halter, for to hang on yon tree. 
And !at her hang there for the poyaoning o' 
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LOitD EANDAL (B). 
From Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, (iii. 49.) 



Scott eliaogcd the name of the hero of this piece 
fiflra Lord Ronald to Lord Eandal, on the authority of 
a angle copy. The change is nnimportant, but the 
reason will appear curious, if we remember that the 
Swedes and Germans liave the ballad as well as the 
Scotch ; — " because, though the circumstances are so 
rery different, I think it not impossible, that the ballad 
may have oi-i^ually regarded the death of Thomas 
Randolph, or Randal, Earl of Murray, nephew to 
Robert Bruce, and governor of Scotland." 



" WHEKE hae ye been Lord Eandal, my son ? 
where hae ye been, my handsome young 



" I hae been to the wild wood ; 



For I'm weary wi' hunting, and fain wald . 
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LORD KANDAL. 249 

" Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Randal, my 

Wliere gat ye your dinner, my handsome young 

man ? " 
" I dined wi' my true-love ; mother, make my bed 

For I'm weaiy wi' hunting, and fain wald lie 

" What gat ye to your dinner, Lord Kaiidal, my 

son? 
Wliat gat ye to your dinner, my handsome young 

man ? " 10 

" I gat eels b('>il'd in broo ; mother, make my hcd 

For I'm weary wi' hunting, and fain waJd lie 

" What became of your bloodhounds, Lord Ran- 
dal, my son ? 
What became of your bloodhounds, my handsome 

" they Bwell'd and Ihey died ; mother, mitke my 

bed soon, is 

For I'm weary wi' hunting, and fain wald lie 

"01 fear ye are poison'd, Lord Randal, my 
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O I fear ye are poisoned, my handsome young 
" O yes ! I am poison'd ; mother, make my bed 
For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie 
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THE CRUEL BROTHER : 



THE BRIDE'S TESTAMENT. 

Of this ballad, which is still commonlj- recited and 
sung in Scotland, four copies have been, published. 
The foUovring is from JamicBon's collection, i. 66, 
where it was printed verbatim after the recitation of 
Mi's. Arrott. A copy from Aytoim's eolleotjon is Bub- 
joined, which is nearly the same as a less perfect one 
in Herd, i. 149, and the fourth, from Gilbert's Ancient 
Cliristraas Carols, &o., is in the Appendix to this vol- 

The concluBJon, or testamentary part, occurs -very 
frequently in ballads, e, g. Den Mas Testaments, Sven- 
sia Folk- Visor, No. 68, translated in the Appendix to 
this volume, the end of Den onde Svigermoder, Danske 
Viser, i. 2GI, translated in Illustrations of Norihern 
Antiquities, p. 344, MSen paa Baalet, Grundtvig, No. 
109, A, st 18-21, and Kong ViMemar og hans SSs- 
ler, Grundtvig, No. 126, A, sL 101-105. See also Ed- 
ward, and Lord Donald, p. 225, p. 244. 

There was three ladies play'd at the ba', 
Wiifi a heigh-ho ! and a lily gojj ; 

There came a knight, and play'd o'er them a', 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 
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i02 THE CKUP.L BUOTHER. 

The eldest was baith tall and fair, * 

With a height .' and a lily gay ; 

But the youngest was beyond compare, 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

The midmost had a gracefu' mien. 

With a heigh-ho ! and a lily gay ; w 

But the youngest iook'd lite beauty's queen, 

As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

The liiiiglit Ijow'd low to a' the three, 
With a heigh-ho .' and a lily gay ; 

But to the youngest he' bent his knee, " 

As the primrose spreads so svieeily. 

The lady turned her head aside, 
WifA a heigh-ho .' and a lily gay ; 

The knight he woo'd her to be hi3 bride. 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. so 

The lady blush'd a rosy red. 

With a heigh'ho / and a lily gay ; 

And said, " Sir knight, I'm o'er young to wed," 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

" O lady fiur, give me your hand, ^ 

With a heigh'ho ! and a lily gay ; 

And I'll mak you ladie of a' my land," 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 
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" Sir knight, ere you my favov win, 

WitA a keigk-ho ! and a lily gay ; » 

Te maun get consent frae a' my liin," 
A» the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

He has got consent fra her parents dear, 
With a heigh-ko / and a lily gay ; 

And likewise frae her sisters ftur, » 

As the primrose spreads so sweeth/. 

He has got consent frae her kin eaclii one, 
With a heigh-ho ! and a lily gay ; 

Bat forgot to speer at her brother John, 

As the primrose spreads so sweetly. *' 

Now, when the wedding day was come, 
With a heigh-ho ! and a lily gay ; 

The knight would take his bonny bi'ide home, 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

And many a lord and many a knight, u 

With a heigh-ho ! and a lily gay ; 
Came to behold that lady bright, 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

And there was nae man that did her see, 
With a heigk-ho ! and a lily gay, sn 

But wished himself bridegroom to be, 
As the priTnrose spreads so sweetly. 
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!04 THE CRUEL 

Her father deao.- led her down the stair, 
With a heigh-ho ! and a U^ goy ; 

And hei' sisters twaia they kiaa'd ber there, » 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

Her mother dear led her through the close, 
With a heigh-ho ! and a lily gay ; 

Attd her brother John set her oa her horse. 
As the primrose ^reads so sweethf. «> 

She lean'd her o'er the saddle-bow. 
With a heigh-ho ! and a lily ga^. 

To ^ve him a kiss ere she did go, 
As the primrose ^treads so sweetly. 

He has ta'eii a knife, baith lang and sharp, « 
With a heigh-ho ! and a lily gay, 

And stabb'd the bonay bride to the heart, 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

She hadaa ridden half tliro' the town, 

With a heigh-ho i and a lily gay, ro 

Uatil her heart's blood staiaed Ler gowa. 
As the primrose ^reads so sweethj. 

" Hide saftly oa," ssad the best young man, 

With a heigh-ho ! and a lily gay ; 
" For I think our boaay bride looks pale and 

As the primrose spreads so sweetly. n 
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THE CRUEL BROTHER. 2i 

" O lead me gently up yon. hill, 

With a heigh-ho .' and a lily gay, 
And I'll there sit down, and make my will," 

As the primrose spreads so sweetly, 

" what will you leave to yoar father dear ? " 
With a heigh-ho ! and a Kb/ gay ; 

" The silver-shod steed that brought me here," 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

" What will you leave to your mother dear ? " 
Wiik a heigh-ho / and a lily gay; 

" My velvet pall and silken gear," 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

"And what will ye leave to your sister Ann?" 
With a heigh-ho I and a lily gay ; 

" My silken scarf, and my golden fan," 
As the primrose ^veads so sweetly. 

" What will ye leave lo your sister Grace ? " 
With a heigh-ho 1 and a lily gay ; 

" My bloody cloaths to wash and dress," 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

" What will ye leave to your brother John ? " 
With a heigh-ho ! and a Uly gay ; 

"The gallows-tree to hang hun on," 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 
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25G THE CKUEL BKOTHER. 

" What will je leave to your brother John', 
With a heigh-ho ! and a lily gay ; 

" The wildemeas to end her life," 
As the pri 



This fair lady in her grave was laid, 
With a heigJt~ho ! and a lily gay ; 

And a mass was o'er her said, 

A$ the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

But it would have made your heart right s. 

With a heigh-ho ! and a lily gay ; 
To see the bridegroom rive his hair, 

As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 
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THE CRUEL BKOTHEB. 

From Aytoun'a Ballads of Scolland (2d ed,), i, 282, 
" taken down from recitation." Pound also, but with 
several stanzas wanting, in Herd's Scottish Songs, I 
U9. The title in both coDectionB is Fine Floviers i* 
the Valley. This part of the refrain is found in one 
of the veraionB of the Cruel Mother, p. 269. To 
Herd's copy are annexed, two fragmentary stanzas 
witii nearly the same burden as that of the ft 
ballad. 

She loaCed do?m to gle u hiss, 

Witli a hsy and a Ely gay ; 
He atuok his peuknife in her husa, 

And ihe rose it smells so sweetly. 

" Eida up, ride up," orj'rt thn forea 

With a key <md a Uly gay ; 
' I think our bride looks pale nud w 



There were three sisters in a ha', 

Fine Ji&wers f.' the valley, 
There came three lords amang them a 
The red, green, and the yeUow. 
VOL. n. 17 
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8 THE CRUEL BROTHEE. 

The first o' them was elad in red, 

Fine flowers i' the valky ; 
" O lady, will ye be my bride ? " 

W the red, green, and the yethw. 

The second o' them was dad in green, 

Fine flowers t" the valh/ ; 
" lady, will ye be my queen ? " 

Wi" the red, green, <md the yellow. 

The third o' them was clad in yellow, 

Fine flowers t' the vaUey ; 
" O lady, will yo be my marrow? " 

Wi' the red, green, and the yeUovj. 

" ye maun ask my father dear,' 

Fine flowers f the valley, 
" Likewise the mother that did me bea 

W the red, green, and the yellow. 

" And ye maun aak my sister Ann," 

Fine flowers ^ the valley ; 
" And not forget my brother John," 

Wi' the red, green, and the yellow. 

"01 have asked thy father dear," 

Fine flowers *' the valley, 
" Likewise the mother that did thee be 

W^ the red, green, and the yellow. 
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"And I have asked your sister Ann," 
Finejlowers i' ike valley ; 

" But I forgot your brother John ; " 
W the red, green, and the yeUow. 



Now when the w 

Fine Jimoers i" the v(Mey, 
The knight would take his bonny bride home, ao 
Wi' ike red, green, and ike yelhw. 

And raony a lord, and mony a knight, 

Finejlowers i" ike valleg, 
Cam to behold that lady bright, 

Wi' the red, green, and the yellow. « 

There was nae man that did her see, 

Finejlowers i' ike valley, 
But wished himeell bridegroom, to he, 

W the red, green, and the yellow. 

Her fether led her down the stair, < 

Finejlowers i' the valley, 
And her sisters twain they kissed her there, 
Wi' the red, green, and ike yellow. 

Her mother led her through the cbse, 

Finejlowers i" the valley ; '■ 

Her brother John set her on her horse, 
Wi' the red, green, and the yellow. 
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" Tou are high and I am low," 

Mm flowers i' the valley ; 
" Give me a kiss before you go," 

Wi' ihe red, green, and Ike yellow. 

She was louting down to kiss him sweet. 

Fine flowers i' the valley ; 
When wi' his knife he wouDded her dsep, 
W i^e red, green, and the yeUow. 

She hadna ridden through half the town, 



Until her heart's blood stained her gown, 
Wi' the red, green, and the yellow. 

" Ride saftly on," said Ihe best young man, 

Fine flowers i' the valley ; 
" I tiilnk our bride looks pale and wan ! " 

W the red, green, and the yellow. 

" O lead me over into yon stile," 

Fine flowers i' the valley, 
" That I may stop and breathe awhile," 

Wi' the red, green, and the yellow. 

" O lead me over into yon stair," 

Fine flowers i" the valley, 
" For there I'll lie and bleed nae mair," 

Wi' the red, green, and the yellow. 
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" O what wUl you leave to your father duar ? " 

Fine flowers i' the vaUm/ ; 
"The siller-shod ateed that brought me here," 
IVt' the red, greeny and the yelhw. at 

" What will you leave to your mother dear ? " 

Fine flowers i" the vaUm/ ; 
" My velvet pall, and my pearlin' gear," 
W iAe red, green, and the yeUow. 

" What will you leave to your sister Ann ? " si 

Mne flowers € the valley ; 
" My silken gown that stands its lane," 

Wi' the red, green, and the yellow. 

" What will yOu leave to your sister G-raoe ? " 
JV»e flowers t" the valley ; « 

" My bluidy shirt to wash and di-ess," 
Wi' the red, green, and the yellow. 

" What will you leave to your brother John ? " 

Fine flowers i" the valley ; 
" The gates o' hell to let him in," a 

W the red, green, and the yellow. 
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LADY ANNJi. 

I'rom Mmirelsy of the ScofiUh Border, iil. IS. 
" TIlis ballad was communicated to me by Mr. Kirk- 
patrick Sbarpe of Hoddom, who mentions having cop- 
ied it from an old mi^zine. Although it has probably 
received some modern corrections, tbe general turn 
seems to be ancient, and correspondB with that of a 
fragment which I have often heard sung in nij ehild- 

The version to which Sir Walter Scott refers, and 
part of which he proceeds to quote, had been printed 
in Johnson's Musevim. It is placed immediately alter 
tiie present, with other copies of the ballad from Moth- 
erwell and Einloch. 

In Buchan's Ballads of the North of Scotland there 
are two more, which are repeated with alight vari- 
ations in the XVII. Vol. of the Percy Society, p, 46, 
p. 60. Both will be found in the Appendix. The 
copy in Buchan's Gleanings, p. 90, seems to be taken 
from Scott. Smith's Scottish Minstrel, iv, 33, affords 
still another variety. 

In German, Die Kindesmorderin, Erk's Licderhorl, 
"So. 41, five copies ; Erlach, iv. 148 ; HofTmann, ScMe- 
mclie V. L., Mo. 31, 32 ; WunderTiom, ii. 203 ; Zuccal- 
maglioj No. 97; Meinert, No. 81; Simioek, p. 87. 
(But some of these are repetitions.) Wendish, Haupt 
and Schmaler, I. No. 292, and with considerable dif- 
ferences, I, Bo. 290, II. 197. This last reference is 
taken from Grundtvig, iL 531. 
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Faib Iiady Anne sate in her bower, 

Down, by the greenwood side, 
And the flowers did spring, and the birds did 
sing, 

'Twaa the pleasant May-day tide. 

But fair Lady Anne on Sir Wiiliam call'd, « 

With the tear grit in her ee, 
" though thou he fause, may Heaven thee 
guard, 

In the wars ayont tie sea!" — ■ 

Out of the wood came three bonnie boys, 
Upon the simmer's mora, m 

And they did sing and play at the ba', 
As nalced as they were born. 

" seven lang years wad I sit here, 

Amang the froat and snaw, 
A' to hae but ane o' these bonnie boys, « 

A playing at the ba' " — 

Then up and spake the eldest boy, 

" Now listen, thou fair ladie, 
And ponder well the rede that I tell. 

Then make ye a choice of the three. s" 

" "Tis I am Peter, and this is Paul, 
And that ane, sae fair to see. 
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!64 LADY ANNE. 

Bul a twelve-month sicsyne to paradise came, 
To join with our companie." — 

"01 will hae the snaw-white boy, 

The bonniest of the three." — 
" And if I were thine, and in thy propine, 

O what wad ye do lo me ? " — 

" Tis I wad clead thee in silk and gowd, 
And nourlce thee on my kaee," — 

" mither ! mither ! when I was thine. 
Sic kindneas I couldna see. 

" Beneatli the turf, where now I stand. 

The fause imrse buried me ; 
The cruel penknife sticks still in my heart, 

And I come not back to thee." — 
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PINE FLOWERS IN THE VALLEY. 

Fi-oin JolmEon'a Maaical Mmeiim,-p, 331. 



The first line of the burden is found also in The Crael 
Brolher,^. 258. 



She sat down below a thorn, 

S'ine Jiowers in the valley ; 
And there she has her sweet babe born, 

And the green leaves they grow rarely. 

" Smile na aae sweet, my bonnie babe, i 

Fine Jlowers in the valley. 
And ye smile sae sweet, ye'il smile mo dead," 

And the green leaves they grow rarely. 

She's taen out her little penknife, 

Finefiywers in the valley, w 

Aod twinn'd the sweet babe o' its life. 

And the green leaves they grow redely. 
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266 riNE FLOWKBS in i 

She's bowltet a grave by the light o' the n 

Fine flowers in the valley, 
And there she's buried her sweet habc in, 

And the green leaves they grow rarely. 

As she was going fo the church, 

Fine flowers in the vaUey, 
She saw a sweet habe in the porch, 

And the green leaves they grav rarely. 

" sweet habe, and thou were mme, 

Mne flowers in tAe valley, 
I wad cleed thee in the silk so fine," 

And the green leaves they grow rarely. 

" mother dear, when I was thine, 

Fine flowers in the valley. 
Ye did na proye to me sae kind," 

And the green leaves they grow rarely. 
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THE CRUEL MOTHER. 

Fmm Motherwell's MmHrehy, p. 161. 

She leaned her back unto a thorn, 

Three, three, and three hy three ; 
And there she has her two babes born, 

STiree, three, and thirty-three. 

She took frae 'bout her ribbon-belt, 

And there she bound them hand and foot. 

She has ta'en out her wee penknife, 
And there she ended baith their life. 

She has howked a hole baith deep and wide. 
She has put them in baith side by side. i 

She has covered them o'er wi' a marble stane. 
Thinking she would gang maiden hame. 

As she was walking by her father's castle wa', 
She saw twa pretty babes playing at the ba'. 
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" bonnie babes ! gin ye were mine 
I would dress you up in satin flue ! 



"01 would dress you in the silk, 
And wash you ay in morning milk ! " 



" cruel mother ! 
And thou made us 



" cursed mother I heaven 's high, 
And that's where thou will ne'er win 



" O cursed mother I hell is deep, 
And there thoull enter step by step." 
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THE CEUEL MOTHER. 



Three stanzas of a Warwicksliire vereion closely 
resembling Itinloch's are given in Notes and Queries, 
vol. viii. p. 358. 

There lives a lady in London — 

All alone, and ahmie ; 
She's gane wi' bairn to the clerk'3 son — 

Doun hy the greenwud sue honnie. 

She has tane lier mantel her about — 

AU alone, and alonie ; 
She's gane aff to the gude greeowad — 

Doun hy the greenwud sae honnie. 

She has set her back until an aik — 

All alone, and alonie ; to 

First it bowed, and syne it brake — 
Doun hy the yreenwud sae honnie. 

She has set her back until a brier — 
All ohne, and alonie ; 
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Bonnie were the twa boys she did hear — 
Doun hy the g 



But out she's tane a little penknife — 

AU (done, and (donie ; 
And she's parted them and their sweet life — 

Doun J»f the gremvmud sae bonnie, " 

She's aff unto her father's ha' — 

All alone, and alonie ; 
She seem'd the lealest maiden amang them a'— 

Doan hy the greemoud sae honnie. 

As she lookit our the castle wa' — a 

All (done, and (donie ; 
She spied twa bonnie boys playing at the ba' — 

Doun hy the greewwud sae honnie. 

" an thae twa babes were mine " — 

All alone, and alonie ; 
" They should wear the silk and the sabelline" — 

Doun hy the greenwud sae bonnie. s 



" mother dear, when we were thine," 

All alone, and alonie ; 
" We neitiier wore the silka nor the sabelhne"- 

Doun hy the gre&nwud sae honnie. 

"But out ye took a little penknife" — 
AU alone, and alonie ; 
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MAY COLVIN. ! 

" An ye parted us and our sweet life " — 
Doun hy the greenvrud me honnie. 

" But now we're in the heavens hie " — 

All alone, and cdonie ; 
"And ye have the pains o' bell to dree "— 

Doun by the greenwud sae bonnie. 



MAY COLVIN, OR FALSE SIR JOHN. 

In tie verj ancient though eorrupted ballads of 
Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight, and The Water o' 
Wearie's Well (vol. i. p. 195, 198), an Elf or a Mer- 
man occupies IJse place here assigned to False Sir 
John. Perhaps May Colvin is the result of the same 
modernizing process by which Hynde Etin has been 
converted into Young Hastings the Groom (vol. i, p. 
294, 189). The coincidence of the name with Clerk 
Colnill, in vol. i. p. 192, may have some signlficanee. 
This, however, wonid not be the opinion of Grundtvig, 
who regards the Norse and German ballads resembUng 
Lady Isabel, &c., as compouDded of two independent 
stories. If this be so, then we should rather say that 
a ballad similar to May Colvin has been made U> fur- 
nish the conclusion to the pieoCiS referred to. 
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The story of this ballEul has apparently some con- 
nection with Bluebeard, hut it is hard fo say what the 
connection is. (See FUchers Vogel in the GrimmB' K. 
u, H^MHrchen, No. 46, and notes.) The versions of 
tlie hallad in other languages are all hut innnmerable : 
e. g. HO/mren Burner, Rofvaren Bran, Snenska F.-V-, 
No. 82, 83 ; Den Fahke Biddaren, Arwidsson, No. 44 ; 
Ulrhh und Aennchen, SchSn Ulrkh u. Bolk-Aenn- 
chen, Schdn Vkich and Rautendelein, UHnger, Hen- 
Halew>yn, etc., in Wunderhom, i. 274 ; Uhland, 141- 
157 (fonr copies) ; Brfc, UederhoH, 91, 93 ; Erlach, 
iii. 460 ; Zuccalmaglio, Deutsche Volkalieder, No. 15 ; 
Hoffmann, ScMestacke VoUcslieder, No. 12, 13, and 
Niederlandische Volkilieder, No. 9, 10 ; etc. etc. A 
Tery brief Italian ballad wiU be found in the Appen- 
dix, p. 391, which seems to have the same theme. In 
some of the ballads the treacberons seducer is an en- 
chanter, who prevails upon the maid to go with him 
by the power of a spell. 

May Colvln was first published in Herd's CoUeoeion, 
vol. i. 153. The copy here given is one obteined from 
recitation by Motherwell, (Minstrelsy, p. 67,) eollafed 
by him with lliat of Herd. It is defective at the end. 
The other versions in Sharpe's Ballad Book, p. 45, 
and Buehan's Ballads of the North of Scotland, ii, 45, 
though they are provided with some sort of conclu- 
sion, are not worth reprinting. A modernized version, 
styled The Outlandish Knight, is inserted in the Notes 
to Scottish Traditional Versions of Ancient Ballads, 
Percy Society, vol. xvii. 101. 

Carlton Castle, on the coast of Carrick, is affirmed 
by the country people, according to Mr. Chambers, to 
have been the residence of the perfidious knight, and 
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a precipice overhangiDg the sea, called " Fause Sir 
John's Loup," is pcpinted out as the place where he was 
wont to drown his wives. May Colvin is equally well 
ascertained to have been " a daughter of the family of 
Kennedy of Colzean, now represented by the Earl of 
Caseilis." Buchan's version assigns a different locality 
to the transaction — that of "Binyan's Bay," which, 
says the editor, is the old name of the mouth of the 
river Ugie. 



Fai-se Sir John a wooing came 

To a maid of beauty fair ; 
May Colvin was the lady's name, 

Her father's only heir. 

He's courted her butt, and he's courted her ben, 
And he's courted her into the ha', s 

Till once he got this lady's consent 
To mount and ride awa'. 

She's gane to her father's coffers, 

"Where all his money lay ; to 

And she's taken the red, and she's left the white. 

And so lightly as she tripped away. 

She's gane down to her father's stable, 

Where all his steeds did stand ; 
And she's taken the beat, and she's left the 

That was in her father's land. 

VOL. II. 18 
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He rode on, and she rode on, 

They rode a lang simmer's day, 
Until tiiey came to a broad river, 

An arm of a lonesome sea. ^ 

" Loup off the steed," says false Sir John ; 

" Your bridal bed you see ; 
For it's seven king's daughters I have drowned 

And (iie eighth I'll oat make with thee. 

" Cast off, cast off your silks so fine, ai 

And lay them on a stone, 
For tiey are o'er good and o'er eostly 

To rot in the salt sea foam. 

" Cast off, east off your Holland smock. 

And lay it on this stone, » 

For it is too fine and o'er cmtiy 
To rot in the salt sea foam." 

" O turn you about, thou false Sir John, 

And look to the leaf o' the tree ; 
For it never became a gentleman « 

A naked woman to see," 

He's tum'd himseff straight round about. 

To look to the leaf o' the tree ; 
She's tvfined her arms about his waist. 

And thrown him into the sea. « 
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" hold a grip of me, May Colyin, 

For fear that I should drown ; 
I'l! take you hame to your father's gates, 

And safely I'll set you down." 

" lie you there, thou false Sir John, is 

lie you there," said she ; 
" For you lie not in a caulder bed 

Thau the aae you intended for me." 

So she went on her father's steed, 

As swift as she coidd flee, * 

And she came hame to her father's gates 

At the breaking of the day. 

Up then spake the pretty parrot : 

" May Colvin, where have you been ? 

What haa become of false Sir John, w 

That wooed yon so late yestreen ? " 

Up then spake the pretty parrot, 

In the bonnie cage where it lay ; 
" O what hae ye done with the false Sir John, 

That he behind you does slay ? * 

" He wooed you butt, he wooed you ben, 

He wooed you into the ha'. 
Until he got yovir own consent 

For to mount and gang awa'." 
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" hold your tongue, my pretty parrot. 

Lay not the blame upon me ; 
Tour cage will be made of tb.e beaten gold. 

And tiie spakes of ivorie." 

Up tlien spake the king himself, 
In the chamber where he lay : 

" what ails the pretty parrot, 
That prattles so long ere day ?" 

" It was a cat cam to my cage door ; 

I thought 't would ha¥e worried me ; 
And I was calling on fair May Colvin 

To take tiie cat from rae." 
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THE BONNIE BANKS 0' PORDIE. 



" This ballad is given from two copies obtained from 
recitation, wMch diiFer but little from each other. In- 
deed, the only variation Is in the verse where the 
outlawed brother vinweetJngly slays his sister. One 
reading ia, — 

' He's tiikcn out his vree penknife, 

lies *""' Bonnie ; 
And he's twined lier o' her din aweet life. 

On the bonnie tenfe 0' Fordie.' 

The other reading is that adopted in the text This 
ballad is popular in the soutJiern pariahea of Perth- 
shire : but where the scene is laid IJie editor has been 
unable to ascertain. Nor has any research of hie ena- 
bled him to throw farther light on the history of its 
hero with the fantastic name, than what the ballad 
itself supplies." Motherwell's Minstrelsy, p. 88. 

Another version is subjoined, from Kinloch'a col- 

Thia ballad is found in Danish ; Herr Truel^s Doei- 
ire, Danske Vise); No. 164. In a note the editor en- 
deavors to show that the story is based on fact ! 
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Thebe were three ladies lived in a bower, 

Bh vow honnie, 
And they went out to puU a flower, 

On the honnie banks o' Fordie. 

They hadna pu'ed a flower but ane, s 

Ek vow honnie, 
When up started to them a haniaht man, 

On the honnie hanks o' Fordie. 

He's ta'en the first sister by her hand, 

Eh vow honnie, lo 

And he's turned her round and made her stand. 
On the honnie hanks o' Fordie. 

" It's whether will ye be a rank robber's wife, 

Bh vow honnie, 
Or will ye die by my wee penknife," is 

On the honnie banks o' Fordie ? 

"It's I'll not bo a rank robber's wife, 

Eh vow honnie, 
But I'll rather die by your wee penknife," 

On the honnie htmh o' Fordie. ai 

He's killed this may and he's laid her by, 

Bk vow honnie, 
For to bear the red rose company, 

On the honnie banks o' Fordie. 
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He's taken the second ane by the haud, ^ 

Mh vow bonnie, 
And he's tamed her round and made her stand, 

On the bonnie hanks o' Fordie. 

" 11^3 whether will ye be a rank robber's wife, 
Eh vow honrde, m 

Or will ye die by my wee penknife," 
On the bonnie banks o' Fordie ? 

" m not be a rank robber's wife, 

Hh vow bonnie, 
But I'll rather die by your wee penknife," ^ 

On the bonnie banks o' Fordie. 

He's killed this may and lie's kid her by, 

Eh vow bonnie. 
For to bear the red rose company, 

On the bonnie banks o' Fordie. *i 

He's taken the youngest ane by the hand, 

Eh vow bonnie. 
And he's turned her round and made her .stand, 

On. the bonnie hanks o' Fordie. 

Says, " Will ye be a I'ank robber's wife, « 

Eh vow btmnie, 
Or will ye die by my wee penknile," 

On ilie bonnie hanks o' Fordie ? 
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" m not be a rank robber's wife, 

Eh vow honnie, 
Nor will I die by your wee penknife, 

On the honnie banks o' Fordie. 

" For I hae a brother Id this wood, 

Eh vow honnie, 
And gio ye kill me, it's he'll till thee," 

On the honnie hanks o' Fordie, 

"What's thy brother's name? come tell to mt 

Eh vow honnie ; 
" My brother's name is Babylon," 

On the honnie banks o' Fordie. 

" sister, sister, what haye I done, 

Eh vow honnie ? 
have I done this ill to thee, 

On the honnie hanks o' Fordie ? 

" since Pve done this evil deed, 

^ vow bonnie, 
Good sail never be seen o' me," 

On the honnie banks o' FortHe. 

He's taken out his wee penknife. 

Eh vow bonnie, 
And he's twyned bimsel o' his ain sweet life, 

On the bonnie banks o' Fordie. 
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DUKE OF PERTH'S THREE DAUGHTERS. 

From Kinlooli'g Aiident Scelltsh Ballads, p. 212. 

The Duke o' Perth had three daughters, 
Elizabeth, Margaret, and fau- Marie ; 

And Elizabeth's to the greenwud gane, 
To pu' the rose and the fair lilie. 

But she hadna pu'd a rose, a rose, a 

A double rose, but barely three, 
Whan up ajid started a Loudon lord, 

Wi' Loudon hose, and Ivoudon sheen. 

" Will ye be called a robber's wife ? 
Or will ye be stickit wi' my bloody knife ? lo 
. For pu'in the rose and the fair lilie, 
For pu'in them sae fair and free." 

" Before PlI be called a robber's wife, 
111 rather be slickit wi' your bloody knife, 
For pu'iu the rose and the fair lUie, w 

For pu'in them sae feir and free." 
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The out he's tane his little penknife, 
And he's parted her and her sweet life, 
And tlirown her o'er a bank o' brume, 
There never more for lo be found. 

The Duke o' Perth had three daughters, 
EliEabeth, Mai^aret, and fair Marie ; 

And Mai^aret's to the greenwud gane, 
To pu' the rose and the fiiir lilie. 

She hadna pu'd a rose, a rose, 
A double rose, but barely three, 

When up and started a Loudon lord, 
Wi' Loudon hose, and Loudon sheen. 

" Will ye be called a rohbei^'s wife ? 
Or will ye be atickit wi' my bloody knife ? 
For pu'in the rose and the fair lilie, 
For pu'in them sae fair and free." 

" Before Til be called a robber's wife, 
ni rather he sticket wi' your bloody knife, 
For pu'in the rose and the fair lilie, 
For pu'in them aae fair and free." 

Then out he's tane his little penknil'e, 
And he's parted her and her sweet life, 
For pu'in the rose and the fair lilie. 
For pu'in tbem sae fair and free. 
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The Duke o' Perth had three daughters, 
Ehaabeth, Margaret, and fair Marie ; 

And Mary's to the green wud gane. 
To pu' the rose and the fair hhe. 

She hadna pu'd a rose, a rose, *» 

A double rose, but barely three, 
"When up and started a Loudon lord, 

Wi' Loudon hose, and Loudon sheen. 

" O will ye be called a robber's wife ? 

Or will ye be atickit wi' my bloody knife ? f 

For pu'in the rose and the lair lilie, 

For pu'in them sa« fair and free." 

" Before T\l be called a robber's wife, 
111 rather be stickit wi' your bloody knife. 
For pu'in the rose lyid the fair lilie, « 

For pu'in them sae fair and free." 

But just as he took out his knife, 

To tak frae her her ain sweet life, 

Her brother John cam ryding bye. 

And this bloody robber he did espy. w 

But when he saw his sister fair, 
He kenu'd her by her yellow hair ; 
He caO'd upon his pages three, 
To find this robber speedOie. 
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" My sisters twa that are dead aod gane. 
For whom we made a heavy maene, 
It's you that's twmn'd them o' their life, 
And wi' your cruel bloody knife. 

Then for their life ye sair ahaH dree : 
Te sail be hangit on a tree, 
Or thrown into the poison'd lake. 
To feed the loads and rattle-snake." 
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JELLON GRAME. 

From Mnetrelsg of the Scottish Border, iii. ISa. 

" This ballad is published from tradition, with some 
eonjectural emendationB. It is corrected hy a copy in 
Mra. Brown's MS., from whieli it diifera in the conclud- 
ing atanuas. Some verses are apparently modernized. 

" Jellon seems to be the same name with JyUian, or 
Julian. ' Jyl of Brentford's Testament ' is mentioned 
in Warton's Huiory of Poetry, voL ii. p 40. The 
name repeatedly occura in old ballads, sometimes as 
that of a man, at other times as that of a woman. Of 
the former is an instance in the ballad of The Knight 
and the Shepherd's Daughter. [See this collection, 
vol, iii. p. 263,] 



" Witton Gilbert, a village four miles west of Dur- 
ham, is, throughout the bishopric, pronounced Witton 
Jilbert, We have also the common name of Giles, 
ahvays in Scotland pronounced Jill. For Gille, or 
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Juliana, as a female name, we have Pair GiUian of 
Croyden, and a thousand authorities. Such being the 
case, the Editor must enter his protest against the con- 
version of Gil Morrice into Child Maurice, an epithet 
of chivalry. All the eircumsfances in that ballad ar- 
gue, that the unfortunate hero was an obscure and very 
young man, who had never received the honour of 
knighthood. At any rate there can be no reason, 
even were internal evidence totally wanting, for alter- 
ing a well-known proper oame,which,1allof late years, 
has been the uniform title of the ballad." Scott. 

May-a-Row, in Buehan's larger collecljon, ii. 231i is 
another, but an inferior, version of this ballad. 



O Jeli.on Grame sat in Silverwood, 
He sharp'd his broadsword lang ; 

And he has call'd his little foot-page 
An errand for to gang. 

" Win up, my bonny boy," he says, 

" As quickly as ye may ; 
For ye maun gang for Lillie Flower 

Before the break of day." — 



1. Silverwood, menlioned. in this ballad, ocoiira in a med- 
ley MS. song, which seems to have been copied from the first 
edition of the Abordeen Cantus, penes John G. Dalyell, Esq. 
advooftte. One line only ia cited, apparently the beginning 
of some song: — 

" Silverwood, gin ye wiire mine." ScoiT. 
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The boy hag buckled his belt about. 

And through the green-wood ran ; i 

And he came to the ladye's bower 
Before the day did dawn. 

" O sleep ye, walse ye, Lillie Flower ? 

The red sun's on the rain : 
Te're bidden, come to Silverwood, i 

But I doubt ye'll never win hame." — 

She hadna ridden a mile, a mile, 

A mile but barely three, 
Ere she came to a new-made grave. 

Beneath a green aik tree. 2 

O then up started Jellon Grame, 

Out of a bush thereby ; 
" Light down, light down, now, Lillie Flower, 

For ifs here tliat ye maun lye."— 

She lighted aff her milk-white steed, 2 

And kneei'd upon her knee ; 
" mercy, roercy, Jellon Grame, 

For Fm no prepared to die ! 

" Tour bium, that stirs between my sides, 
Maun shortly see the light : s 

But to see it weltering in my blood, 
Would be a piteous sight." — 
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" should I spare your life," he says, 
"Until that bairn were bom, 

Full weel I ken your auld father 
Would hang me on the mom." — 

" O spare my life, now, Jellon Grame I 
My father ye needna dread : 

ni keep my babe in gude green-wood, 
Or wi' it I'll beg my bread." — 

He took no pity on Lillie Flower, 
Though she for iife did pray ; 

But pierced her through the fair body 
As at his feet she lay. 

He felt nae pity for Lillie Flower, 
Where she was lying dead ; 

But he felt some for the bonny bairn, 
That lay weltering in her bluid. 

Up has he fa'en that bonny boy. 
Given him to nurses nine ; 

Three to sleep, and three to wake, 
And three to go between. 

And he bred up that bonny boy, 
Call'd him hia sister's son ; 

And he thought no eye could ever see 
The deed that he had done. 
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so it fell upon a day, 

When hunting they might be. 
They rested them in Silverwood, 

Beneath that green a,ik tree. m 

And many were the green-wood flowers 

Upon the grave that grew, 
And marvell'd much that bonny boy 

To see their lovely hue, 

" What's paler than tie prymrose wan ? es 

What's redder than the rose ? 
What's f^rer than the lilye flower 

On this wee know that grows ?" — 

out and answer'd Jellon Grame, 

And he spak hastilie — - jo 

"Tour mother was a iairer flower, 

And lies beneath this tree. 

"More pale she was, when she sought my grace, 

Than prymrose pale and wan ; 
And redder than rose her ruddy heart's blood, rs 

That down my broadsword ran." — 

Wi' that the boy has bent his bow. 

It was baifii stout and lang ; 
An thro' and thro' him, Jellon Grame, 

He gar'd an arrow gang. si 

VOL. II. , 19 
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Saj!^, — " Lie ye there, now, Jdlon Grame ! 

My malisoun gang you wi' ! 
The place that my mother hes bui-ied in 

Is far too good for thee." 
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TOUNG JOHNSTONE. 



T of tits fine ballad (wWcli ia common- 
ly called The CiupI Kmghi) vms published by Herd, 
(i. 222,) and alho by Pinkertoo, (Select ScoUiah Bal- 
lads, i. 69,) with Tariatiooa Finlay constructed a 
nearly complpte edition from two recited copies, but 
suppressed some hues. (^Scottisli Ballads, u. "! 2.} The 
present copy is one wliich Motherwell obtained from 
recitation, with a few verbal emendations by that 
editor from Firday's. 

With respect io the sudden and strange cat^fropbe, 
Motherwell remarks ; — 

" The reciters of old ballads frequently supply the 
best commentaries upon them, when any obscurity or 

This ballad, as it stands, throws no light on young 
Johnstone's motive for stabbing his lady ; but the per- 
son from whose lips it was taken down alleged that the 
barbarous act was committed unwittingly, through 
young Johnstone's suddenly waking from sleep, and, in 
that moment of coiifiiaon and alarm, unhappily mis- 
taking bis mistress for one of his pursuers. It is not 
improbable but the ballad may have bad, at one time, 
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a stanza K) the above effect, the substance of whieh ia 
stiH remembered, though the words in which it was 
cotiched have been foi^otten." Minstrelsi/, p. 193. 

Buchan's version, (Lwd John's Murder, ii. 20,) it 
win be seen, supplies this deficiency. 



YotiNG Johnstone and the young Cornel 

Sat drinking at the wine : 
" ^n ye wad marry my sister, 

It's I wad marry thine." 

"I wadna marry your sister, 
For a' your houses and land ; 

But I'll keep her for my leman, 
Wlien I come o'er tlie strand. 

" I wadna maiTy your sister, 

For a' your gowd so gay ; 
But I'll keep her for my leman. 

When I come by the way." 

Young Johnstone had a nut-brown sword, 

Hung low down by his gair, 
And heritted itthrough the young Col'nel, 

That word he ne'er spak mair. 

16. In the copy obtained by the Editor, the word " ritted 
did not occur, instead of which ihe word " stabbed " wi 
uaad. The "nnt-brown sword " wns also ohaiiged into " 
liHls small swotd." Motiierwkll. 
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But he's awa' to his sister's bower, 

He's tirled at the pin ; 
" Whare hae ye been, my dear brither, 

Sae late a coming in ? " "> 

" I hae been at the school, sister. 

Learning yoimg clerks to sing." 

" I've dreamed a dreary dream this night, 

I wish it may be for good ; 
Xliey were seeking you with hawks and hounds. 

And the young Col'nel was dead." » 

" Hawks and hounds they may seek me. 

As I trow well they be ; 
For I have killed the young Col'nel, 

And ihy own true love was lie." m 

" If ye hae killed the young Col'nel, 

O dule ar.d wae is me ; 
But 1 wish ye may bo hanged on a hie gallows, 

And liae nae power to flee." 

And he's awa' to his true love's bower, m 

He's tirled at the pin : 
" Whar hae ye been, my dear Johnstone, 

Sae late a coming in ? " 
" It's I hae been at the school," he says, 

" Learning young clerks to sing." » 
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"I have dreamed adreary dreain," sfie says, 

" I wish it may be for good ! 
They were seeking you with hawks and hounds, 

And the young Col'nel was dead." 

" Hawks and hounds they may seek me, js 

As I trow well they be ; 
For 1 hae killed the young Col'nel, 

And thy ae brother was he." 

" If ye hae killed the young Col'nel, 

dole and wae is me ; "• 

But I care the less for the young Col'nel, 
If thy ain body be free. 

" Come in, come in, ray dear Johnstone, 

Come in and take a sleep ; 
And I will go to my casement, " 

And cai-eiuUy I will tliee keep." 

He had not weel been in her bower door, 

No not for half an hour, 
When four-and-twenty beUed knights 

Came riding to the bower. ™ 

" Well may you sit and see, Lady, 

Well may you sit and say ; 
Did you not see a bloody squire 

Come riding by this way ? " 
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"What colour were his hawks?" she says, 
" What colour were hia hounds ? 

What colour was the gallant st«ed 
That bore him from the hounds ? " 

" Bloody, bloody were his hawks, 

And hloody were hia hounds ; 
But raiik-wMte was the gallant st«ed 

That bore him from the bounds." 

" Tea, bbody, bloody were hia hawks, 

Aod bloody were bis hounds ; 
And milk-white was the gallant steed 

That bore him from the bounds. 

" Light down, light down now, gentlemen. 
And take some bi'ead and wine ; 

And the steed be swift that he rides on. 
He's past the brig o' Lyne." 

" We tliank you for your bread, fair Lady, 

We thank you for your wine ; 
But I wad gie thrice three thousand pound, 

That bloody knight was ta'en," 

"Lie still, lie still, my dear Johnstone, 

Lie still and take a sleep ; 
For thy enemies are past and gone, 

And carefully I will thee keep." 
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But young Jolmstoiie had a little wee sword, 
Hung low down by his gair, oo 

And he stabbed it in fair Aimet'a breast, 
A deep wound and a sair. 

" What aileth thee now, dear Johnstone ? 

What aileth thee at me ? 
Hast thou not got my father's gold, ^ 

Bot and my mither's fee ? " 

" Now live, now live, my dear Ladyc, 

Now live but half an hour, 
And ibere's no a leech in a' Scotland 

But shall be in thy bower." no 

" How can I live, how shall I live ? 

Young Johnstone, do not you see 
The red, red drops o' my bonny heart's blood 

Eic trinkling down my knee ? 

" But take thy harp into thy hand, ira 

And harp out owre yon plain. 



ion, aJas, my lady gay, 
o oome sae hastili^ ! 

"e Imd trysted in to me," 
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YOUNG JOHNSTONE. 

And ne'er think mair on thy true love 
Than if she had never been." 

He hadna weei been out o' the stable, 

And on his saddle set, 
Till fouT-aiid-twenty bixiad arrows 

Were thrilling in his heart. 
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YOUNG BENJIE. 



From the Minstrelsy of the Srotlkh Border, iU. 10. 
Bondsey and Maisry, aaotlier version of tlie same 
story, from Buchan's collection, is ^ven in the 
Appendix. 

" In tiiia bailad the reader will find traces of a aiiigu- 
lar superstition, not yet altogether disoredited in the 
wilder parts of Scotland. The lykewake, or watching 
a dead body, in itself a melanclioly office, is rendered, 
in the idea of the asaistanta, more dismally awful, by 
tlie mysterious horrors of superstition. In the interr^ 
betwixt death and interment, the disembodied spirit is 
supposed to hover round its mortal habitation, and, if 
invoked by certain rites, rot^s the power of commn- 
nicating, through its organs, the cause of its dissolution. 
Such, inqmries, however, are always dangerous, and 
never to be resorted to, unless the deceased is suspect;- 
ed to have suffered /ouip^aj, as it is called. It is the 
more unsafe to tamper with this charm in an unau- 
thorized manner, because the inhabitants of the infer- 
nal regions are, at such periods, peculiarly active. 
One of the most potent ceremonies io the charm, for 
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caufdng the dead, body to spoalc, la, setting the door ajar, 
or lialf open. On tiaa aeconnt, the peasants of Scot- 
land Eediiloualy avcnd leaving the door ajar, while a 
corpse liea in the house. The door must dther he left 
wide open, or quite shut ; but the firat is always pre- 
ferred, OQ account of the exercise of hospitahty usnal 
ou such occa^ons. The attendants must be likewise 
careftil never to leave the corpse for a moment alone, 
or, if it is left alone, to avoid, with a degree of super- 
stitious horror, the first sight of it. 

" ITie following story, which is frequently related by 
the peasants of Scotland, will illunlrate the imagnary 
danger of leaving the door lyar. In former times, a 
man and his wife lived in a solitary cottage, on one of 
the extensive Border fells. One day the husband 
died suddenly ; and his wife, who was equally afraid of 
staying alone by the corpse, or leaving the dead body 
by itself, repeatedly went to the door, and looked anx- 
iously over the lonely moor for the sight of some per- 
son approaching. In her confusion and alarm she ac- 
cidentally left the door ^'ar, when the corpse suddenly 
started up, and sat in the bed, frowning and grinning 
at her frightfully. She sat alone, crying bitterly, una- 
ble to avoid the fasianation of the dead man's eye, and 
too much terrified to break the sullen silence, till a 
Calholic priest, pas^ng over the wild, entered the cot* 
ti^. He first set tiie door quite open, then put his 
little finger in his mouth, and sidd the paternoster back- 
wards ; when the horrid look of the corpse relaxed, it 
fell back on the bed, and behaved itself as a dead man 
ought to do. 

" The ballad is given from tradition. 1 have been 
informed by a lady, [Miss Joanna Bajllie,} of tiie high- 
est literarj' eminence, that she has heard a ballad on 
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the same sutject, in which the scene waa laid upon Lhu 
banks of the Clyde. The chorus waa, 

" Bothwell banks bloom bonny," 

and tiie watching of the dead corpse was said to have 
taken place in Bothwell church. Scott. 



Of a' the maids o' fair Seotlamtl, 

The forest waa Maijorie ; 
And young Benjie was her ae trae love, 

And a dear true love was he. 

And wow but tJiey were lovers dear, , 

And loved fu' constantlie ; 
But aye the mair when they fell oul, 

The sairer was their plea. 

And they hae quarrell'd on a day, 
Till Maijorie's heart grew wae ; 

And she said she'd chuse another luve. 
And let young Benjie gae. 

And he was stout, and proud-hearted, 
And thought o't bitt«rlie ; 



" open, open, my true love, 
O open, and let me in ! " — 
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"I dai'ena open, youag Benjie, 

My tliree brothers are witliiu." — ao 

" Ye lied, ye lied, ye bonny burd, 

Sae ioud's I hear ye lie ; 
As I came by the Lowden banks, 

They bade gude e'en to me. 

" But fare ye weel, my ae fause love, li 

That I have loved sae lang ! 
It seta ye chuse another love, 

And let young Benjie gang," — 

Then Marjorie turn'd her round about. 
The tear blinding her ee,— so 

" I darena, dareoa let thee in, 
But ru come down to thee." — 

Then saft she smiled, and said to him, 

" what ill ha« I done ? " — 
He took her in hia armia twa, as 

And tlirew her o'er the linn. 

The stream waa atiang, the maid was stout, 

And laith, Imth to be dang, 
But, ere she wum the Lowden banks, 

Her fair colour was wan. w 

Then up beapak her eldest brother, 
" O see na ye what I see ? " — 
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And out then spak her second brother, 
" It's our sister Marjorie ! " — 

Out then spak her eldest brother, 
" how shall we her ken ? " — 

And out then spak her youngest brother, 
" There's a honey mark on her chin." — 

Then they've ta'eu up the comely corpse, 

And laid it on the grouad : 
" O wha has killed our ae sister, 

And how can he be found ? 

" The night it is her low lykewake. 

The morn her burial day, 
And we maun watch at mirk midnight, 

And hear what she will say." — 

Wi' doors ajar, and candle light. 

And torches burnmg clear. 
The streikit corpse, till still midnight. 

They waked, but naething hear. 

About the middle o' the night, 

The cocks began to craw ; 
And at the dead hour o' the night. 

The corpse began to thraw, 

" O whae has done the wrang, sister, 
Or dared the deadly sin ? 
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Whae was sae stout, and fear'd nae dout, 
As thraw ye o'er the linn ? " 

" Youag Benjie was the first ae man 

I laid tny love upon ; 
He was sae stout and proud-Learted, 

He threw me o'er the linn." — 

" Sail wo young Benjie head, sister, 

Sail we youDg Benjie hang, 
Or sail we pike out his twa gray ecu, 

And punish him ere he gang ? " 



" Ye maiiniia Benjie head, brothers, 

Ye mawnna Benjie hang. 
But ye maun pike out his twa gray een. 

And punish him ere he gang. » 

" Tie a green gravat round his neck. 

And lead him out and in. 
And the best ae servant about your house 

To wait young Benjie on. 

" And aye, at every seven years' ead, tf 

Ye'l tak him to the linn ; 
For that's the penance he maun dree, 

To seug his deadly sin." 
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LORD BAENAEY. 



I of Little Musgrave and Lady Bar- 
nard. See p. 15. 



From Jamieson's Popular Ballad) imd Si 



" I HAVE a tower in Dalisberry, 

Wliich now is dearly dight, 
And I will gie it to young Muagrave 

To lodge -m' me a' night." 

" To lodge wi' tbee a* niglit, fiur iady, ■ 
Wad breed baith sorrow and strife ; 

For I see ^yy the rings on yonr fingers, 
You're good lord Bamaby's wife." 

" Lord Bamaby's wife although I be, 

Yet what is that to thee ? 
For well beguile him for this ae nigbt — 

He's on to fiiir Dundee. 
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" Come here, tome hero, my littte foot-page, 

Tliia gold I will give thee, 
If ye will keep thir secreta close 

'Tween young Muagravo and me. 

" But bore I hae a little pen-knife, 

Hings low down by my garo ; 
Gin ye winna keep thir secreta close, 

Tell find it wonder sair." 

Then she's ta'en lum to her chamber, 
And down in hev arms lay he ; 

The boy coost a£f his h(se and sboon, 
And ran to fair Dundee. 

When he cam to the wan water, 
He slack'd his bow and awam ; 

And when he cam to growin gra^, 
Set down his feet and ran. 

And when he cam to fidr Dundee, 

Wad neither chap nor ca' ; 
But set his brent bow to hjs breast, 

And merrily jump'd the wa'. 

" waken ye, waken ye, my good lord, 

W^en, and come away ! " — 
" What ails, what ails my wee foot page. 

He cries sae lang ere day. 

" is my bowers brent, my boy ? 
Or is my castle won ? 

26. For alacb'd road bent. J. 
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LORD BARNABT. 

Or has the kdy tliat I lo'e best 
Bronght me a daughter or son ? " 

" Tour ha'3 are aafe, your towers are safe, 

And free frae aE alarms ; 
But, oh ! the lady that j-e lo'e heat 

Liea sound in Muagrave'a arms." 

" Gae aaddle to ins the black," he cried, 

" Gae saddle to me the gray j 
Gae aaddle to me the aiviftest steed, 

To hie me on my way." 

" O lady, 1 heard a wee horn toot, 

And it blew wonder clear ; 
And ay the turning o' the note. 

Was, ' Eamaby will be here ! ' 

" I thought I heard a wee horn blaw, 

And it Hew loud oiicl high ; 
And ay at ilka turn it said, 

' Away, Musgrave, away I ' " 

" Lie atill, my dear ; lie atill, my dear ; 

Te keep me frae the cold ; 
For it is hut my father's shepherds 

Driving their flocks to the fold." 

Up they lookit, and down they lay, 
And they're fe'cn sound asleep ; 

Till up atood good lord Bamaby, 
Just close at their bed feet. 

" How do you like my bed, Musgrave ? 
And how like ye my sheets ? 
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LOED BAltNABY. 

And how like ye my fidr lady, 
Lies in your arms and deeps ? " 

" Weel like I ytmr bed, my lord, 

And weel like I your sheets ; 
But ill like I your lair lady, 

Lies in my arms and sleeps. 

" You got your wale o' se'en sistera, 

And I got mine o' five ; 
Sae tak ye mine, and I's tak thine, 

And we nae mair sail stiive." 

" O my woman 's the best woman 
That ever brak world's bread ; 

And your woman 's the worst woman 
That ever drew coat o'er head. 

" I hae twa swords in ae scabbert, 
They are b^th Hharp and dear ; 

Take ye tbe best, and I the warst. 
And we'U end the matter here. 

" But up, and arm thee, young Mu^rave, 

We'U try jt ban' to han' ; 
It's ne'er be said o' lord Barnaby, 

He etrack at a naked man." 

The first straik that young Musgrave got, 

It was baith deep and sair ; 
And down he fell at Barnaby's feet, 

And word spak never mair. 
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LOED BAENABT. ! 

"A giuve, agrarel" lord Barnaby cried, 

" A grave to lay them in ; 
My lady shall lie on the sunny side, 

Beeanse of her noble fcin." 

But oh, how sorry was that good lord. 

For a' his angry mood. 
Whan he beheld his ain young lioij 

All welf ring in hia blood I 



"braiShavi" has baon altarEd 
'," i, e. straight, or unieni bow. 
lera a page is employed as tho 



The applioatiou of the term ient, in the latter Instance, does 
not Beem oorreot, and is probably enbatiCated Cniirenl. 

In the eatabliahment of a feudid baroa, every thing wore a 
mililary aBpeotj he was awairior by professinni every mao 
attached to him, partioulaily those employed about hJ3 per- 
son, waa a soldier; and tiis Uttle foot-page was very appropri- 
ately equipped in the light accontramcots of an archer. Ilis 
bow, in the old ballad, seems as ioseparabla from hia ehEirac- 
ter as the bow of Cupid or of Apollo, or the oadnceus of his ce- 
lestial prototype Mercury. Thisbow, which he carried nnbent, 
he seems to have beat when he had oeeaHon to swim, in order 
that lie might ths more easily carry it in hIa teeth, to prevent 
the sti-ing from being injured by getting wet. Atothartimea 
he availed himself of ita length and elasticity in the brent, or 
Btiaight ata(«, and used it (as hunters do a leaping pole) in 
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vaulting ovar the waJl of thu outer court of a castle, wieii 
bis business would not admit of the tedious formality of 
blowing a horn, or ringing a bell, and holding a long parlay 
with the potter at the gate, before lie could gain admission. 
This, at least, appears to the editor to bo the meaning of these 
passages in the old ballads. JAMiEaoN. 
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CHILDE MAURICE. See p. 30. 

From Jamieson's Popular Balliula ofkl SMgi, i- 8. 



Childe Matjeice hunted i' the silver wood, 

He hunted it round about, 
And noebody yt ha found theren, 

Nor noehody wrlihout 



And tooke his alver combe in his hand 
To fcembe his yellow lockes. 

Ho sayes, " come hither, thou Me footpage, 
That runneth lowly by my knee ; 

Ffbr tliou shalt goo to John Steward's wiffe, 
And pray her speake with niee. 

1. MS. sLveii. See yv. SS, 63, 7U, 72. 
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As knotts beon knitt oi 

Or mercliaJit men gone t 

Either to buy ware or 



And grete thou doe that ladye well, 
Ever Eoe well ffroe mee. 

" And as it ffalls out, many times 

Aa any harts can thinke, 
As sohoole masters are in any suhoolf 

Writting with pen and inke. 



Ffor if I might aa well as shee may. 
This night I wold with her speake. 

" And heere I send a mantle of greene. 

As greene as any grasse, 
And bid her come to the silver wood. 

To hunt with Child Maurite. 

" And there I send her a ring of gold, 

A ring of precyous stone ; 
And bid her come ix> the alver wood, 

Let for no kind of man." 

One while this litle boy he yode, 
Another while he ran ; 

11. out out, 2E. Sic ill MS. 
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And of nurture the child had good ; 

He ran up haU and bower fiiee, 
And when he came to this lady ITaire, 

Sayes, " God you save and see. 

" I am come ffrom Childe Maurice, 

A message unto thee, 
And Childe Maurice he grectes you well, 

And ever soe well ffrom me. 

" And as it iFalls out, oftentimes 
As knotts heen knitt on a kell, 

Or merchant men gone to leeve London 
Either to buy or aell ; 

" And as oftentimes he greetes you well, 

As any hart can tWnke, 
Or sehoolemaster in any schooJe, 

Wryting with pen and inke. 

" And heere he sends a mantle of greene, 

As grecne as any grasse, 
And he bidds you come to the silver wood, 

To hunt widi ehild Maurice, 

" And heere he sends you a ring of gold, 

A ring of precyous atone; 
He prayes you to come to the direr wood, 

Let for no kind of man." 

" Now peace, now peace, thou litle fotpagc, 
Fibr Christes sake I pray thee ; 
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Ffor if my lord heare one of those words, 
Thou must be hanged hje." 



John Steward stood under the castle ■ 
Aud he wrote the worda every one 



And he called unto his horssclcceper, 

" Make ready you my steede ; " 
And soe he did to hie chamberlaine, 

" Make readye then my weed." 

And he east a lease upon Ws hacks, 
And he rode to the fiilver wood. 

And there he sought all about. 
About the ailyer wood. 

And there he found him Childe Maurice, 

Sitting upon a bloeke, 
With a alver combe in his hand, 

Kembing his yellow locke. 

He aayes, " how now, how now, Childe Maur 

Alaeko how may this bee ? " 
But then stood by him Childo Maurice, 

And sayd these words trulye : 

" I do not know your ladye," he said, 

" If that I doe her see." 
" Ffor thou hast sent her love tokens, 

More now than two or throe. 

" For thou hast aent her a mantle of greeno, 
Aa greene as any grasse. 
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" And by my feith now, ChJlde Maurice, 
The tane of us sliall dye ; " w 

" Now by my trotb," eayd Chalde Maurice, 
" And tbat shall not be L" 

But he pulled out a bright browne sword, 

And dryed it ou the grasse, 
And soe fast bo smote at John Steward, t* 

Iwis ho never rest. 

Then hee pulled foriii hia bright browne sword. 

And dryed itt on his sleeve. 
And the ffirst good stroke John Steward stroke. 

Child Maurice bead he did cleeve, loo 

And he pricked it ou his swords poynt, 

Went BJn^ng there heade, 
And he rode till he came to the hidye ffaire, 

Whereas his ladye lyed. 

And saycs, " dost thou know Child Maurice head. 
Iff that thou dost it see ? ice 

And Ilap it soft, and kisse itt offt, 
Ffor thou, lovedst him better than mee." 

But when shee looked on Child Maurice head, 
Shee never spake words but three : no 

" I never beare noe child but one. 
And you have slain him tnilye." 

Sayes, " wicked be my merry men all, 
I gave meate, drinke, and clothe ; 
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CLEEK SADKDBE9. 



" Ffor I have slaine one of the courteousest 



That ev 


er bestrode 


1 asteede; 


Soe have I done one 


of the fairest ladye 


That ev 


er ware wo 


.mana weede." 



CLEEK SAUNDERS. See p. 45. 

From Jamieaoii's Piyttilar Ballada imd tSongs, i. 83. 

" The following copy was transmitled by Mrs. Ar- 
rott of Aberbvothick. The atanzaa, where tbe seven 
brofbers are introduced, have been enlarged from two 
fragments, which, aJthough very defective in them- 
selves, fumished lines which, when incorporated with 
the text, seemed to improve it. Stanzas 21 and 22, 
were written by the editor ; the idea of the rose being 
BuggoBted by the gentleman who recited, but who 
could not recollect the language in which it was ex- 



This copy of Clerk Saunders bears traces of having 
been made up irom several sources. A portion of the 
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conducting slanzas (v. 107-130) have a strong reseni- 
blance to the bciginnirig and end of Proud Lady Mar' 
garet (vol. viii. 83, 278), which ballad is iteeif in a 
coiTupt condition. It may also be doubted whether 
the fragments Jamieson speaks of did not belong to a 
ballad resembling Lady Maisry, p. 78 of this vol- 

Accepting the ballad as it stands here, there ia cer- 
tainly likeness enough in the first part to suggest a 
eommunity of origin with the Swedish ballad Den 
Grymina Brodem, Soensia Folk-Visor, No. 8S (trans- 
lated in Lit. and Rom. of Northern Europe, p. 261). 
W. Grimm mentions (AlUkln. Heldent., p. 519) a 
Spanish ballad. Lie la Blanco Nina, in the Roma'ioero 
de Amheres, in which the similarity to Den Grymma 
.Brodem is very striking. The series of questions (v. 
30-62) sometimes appears apart from the story, and 
with a comic turn, as in Bet Hurtige Svar, Danske V., 
No. 204, or TTiore ock hans Sysier, Arwidsson, i. 368. 
In this shape they closely resemble the iamiliar old 
song, Oar gudeman came hame at e'en. Herd, Scottish 
Songs, ii. 74. 



Cleek Sauhds;e8 was an earl's son, 

He liv'd upon sea-sand ; 
May Margaret was a king's daughter, 

She liv'd in upper land. 

Clerk Saunders was an earl's son, 
Weel learned at the seheel ; 

May Mai^aret was a king's daughter ; 
They b^th lo'ed ither weel. 
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He'a throw the dark, and throw the mark, 

And throw the leaves o' green ; 
Till he came to May Mai^aret'a door, 

And tirkd at tlie pin. 

" sleep j-e, wake ye, May Margaret, 

Or are ye the bower within ? " 
" O wha is that at my bower door, 

Sae weel my name does ken ? " 
" Il^s I, Clerk Saunders, your true love, 

Tou'U open and lat me in. 

" O will ye to the cardj, Margaret, 

Or to the table to dine ? 
Or to the bed, thatfs weel down spread. 

And sleep when we get time." 

" 111 no go to the cards," ahe saya, 

" Nor to the table to dine ; 
But m go to a bed, that's weel down spread, 

And sleep wheu we get time.' 

They were not weel lyen down. 

And no weel fa'eu asleep, 
"When up and stood May Margaret's brethren, 

Just up at their bed feet. 

" O tell ue, tell us, May Margaret, 

And dinna to us len, 
O wha ia aught yon noble stfted. 

That standa your stable in ? 

" The steed is nune, and it may be thine. 
To ride whan ye ride in hie- — - 
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" But awa', awa', my bald brctJiron, 

Awa', and nmk nae din ; 
For I am as sick a lady the nieht 

As e'er lay a bower within." 

" O tell us, tell us, May Margaret, 

And diuna to us len, 
O wha is aught yon noble hawk, 

That stands your kitchen in ? " 

" The hawk is mine, and it may be thi 
To hawk whau ye hawk in hie 



" But awa', awa', my bald brethren ! 

Awa', and mak nae din ; 
For I'm ane o* the sickest ladles thia nicht 

That e'er lay a bower within." 

" teU us, teU us. May Margaret, 

And dinna to us len, 
wha is that. May Margaret, 

You and the wa' between ? " 

" it is my bower-maiden," she says, 

" As Mck as sick can be ; 
it is my bower maiden," she aaya. 

And she's thrice as sick as me." 

" We hae been east, and we've been west. 
And low beneath the moon ; 
VOL. U, 21 
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But a' tlie bower-women e'er we saw 
Hadna goud buddes in their shoon." 

Then up and spak her eldest blither, 

Ay in ill time spak he : 
" It is Clerk Saunders, your true love, 

And never mat 1 the, 
But for this acorn that he has done, 

This moment he sail die." 

But up and spak her youngest brother, 

Ay in good time apak he ; 
" O but they are a gudelie pair ! — 

True lovers an ye be, 
The sword that hangs at my sword be!t 

Sail never wnder ye ! " 

Sjne up and spak her nexten brother, 

And the tear stood in his ee : 
" You've lo'ed her lang, and lo'ed her weel, 

And pi*y- it wad be, 
The sword that hangs at my aword-belt 

Shoud ever sinder ye I " 

But up and spak her fifthen brother, 
" Sleep on your sleep for me ; 

But we baith sail never sleep again, 
For the tane o' us sail die I " 

[But up and spak her midmaiat brother ; 

And an angry laugh leugh he : 
" The thorn that dabs, I'll cut it down, 

Though fair the rose may be. 
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" The flower that smell'd sae Eweot yestreen 

Has lost its bloom wi' thee ; 
And thou^ rm wae it should he sae, 

Clerk Sauudera, ye maun die."] 

And up and spak her burden hrother, 

Ay in ill time spak he : 
" Curse on hia love and comeliness ]— 

Kshonour'd as ye be, 
The sword that hai^ at my sword-belt 

Sail quickly sinder ye I " 

Her eldest brother has drawn his aword ; . 

Her second has drawn anither ; 
Between Clerk Saunders" hause and collar ba 

The cald iron met Ihegither. 

" wae be to you, my fause brethren, 

And an ill death mat ye die ! 
Te mith slain Clerk Saunders in open field, 

And no in the bed wi' me." 

When seven years were come and gane. 
Lady Margaret she thought lang ; 

And she is up to the hioheat tower, 
By the lee Ucht o' the moon. 

She was lookin o'er her castle high, 

To see what she might fe' ; 
And there she saw a grieved ghost 

Comin waukin o'er the wa.' 
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" O are ye a man of mean," she says, m 

" SeeHn ony o' my meat ? 
Or are you a rank robber, 

Come iu my bower to break ? " 

" O I'm Clerk Saundera, your true bve ; 

Behold, Mat^aret, and see, mo 

And mind, for a' your meikle pride, 

Sae will become of tliee." 

" Gin ye be Clerk Saunders, my true love, 

This meikle marvels me : 
O wherein is your bonny arms Ja 

That wont to embrace me ? " 

" By worms they're eaten, in moola they're rotten, 

Behold, Margaret, and see ; 
And mind, for a' your mickle pride, 



0, bonny, bonny sang the bird, 

Sat on the eoil o' hay ; 
But dowie, dowie was the maid, 

That ibHow'd the corpse o' clay. 

" Is there ony room at your head, Saunders, 
la there ony room at your feet ? 

la tJiere ouy Kom at your twa mdes, 
For a lady to lie and deep ? " 

" There ia nae room at my head, Margaret, 
As little at my feet ; 
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CLERK BAUNBERS. 

There is nac room at my twa sides, 
For a lady to lie and sleep. 

" But gae hame, gae bame, now, May Marga 

Gae hame and sew your seam ; 
For if yo were laid in your weel-made bed, 

Your days will nae be lang." 
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LORD WA'YATES AND AULD INGRAM. 

A FKAGMENT. See p. 72. 

Jamieson's Popidai- Ballads, iL 265. 

"Prom Mr. Herd's MS„ti:ansmifted hy Mr. Scott." 



Lady Maiseey was a lady fair, 
Ste made her mother's bed ; 

Auld Ingram was an aged knight, 
And her he sought to wed. 

" Its I forbid ye, auld Ingram, 
For to seek me to spouse ; 

For Lord Wa'yatea, your sister's so 
Has been into my bowers. 

" Its I forbid ye, auid Ingram, 

For to seek me to wed ; 
For Lord Wa'yates, your sister's so 

Has been into my bed." 
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He has brocit to this ladie 

The roHs of tte brown ; 
And ever, " Alas I" says tiiia ladie, is 

" Thae robes will put me down." 

And lie has brocht to tliat ladie 

TKe robis of the red ; 
And ever, " Alas ! " aaya that ladie, 

" TIia:e robes will be my dead." 20 

And he has brocht to that ladie 

The chrystal and the lauuier; 
Sae has he brooht to her mither 

The ciirches o' the canneJ. 

Every aiie 0' her seven brethren zs 

They had a hawk in hand, 
And every lady in the place 

They got a goiid garland. 

Every cuik in that kitchen 

They got a noble elaith ; fn 

A' was blyth at auld Ingram's coming, 

But Lady Maisery was wraitL 

" Whare will I get a bonny boy, 

Wad ftun win hose and shoon. 
That wad rin on to my Wa'yates, 8s 

And quickly come again ? " 

" Here am I, a bonny boy. 

Wad fain win hose and shoon ; 
Wha will rin on to yonr Wa'yates, 

And quickly come again," w 
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" Yell bid him, and yell pray Mm. baith, 

Gia ony prayer may dee, 
To Marykirk to come the morn, 

My weary wadding to see." 

Lord Wa'yates lay o'er hia castle wa', 
Beheld baith dale and doivn ; 

And he beheld a bonny boy 
Come running to the town. 

" What news, what news, ye bonny boy ? 
What news hae ye to me ? 



" O are my ladle's fauldia brunt, 

Or is my Maisery iiehter yet 
0' a dear dochter or son ? " 

" Your ladle's feidds are neither brunt, 

Nor are her towers won ; 
Nor is yonr Maisery Iiehter yet 

0' a dear dochter or son ; 

" But she bids you, and she prays you ba 

Gin ony prayer can dee, 
To Mary Kirk to come the mom, 

Her weary wadding to see." 

Ho dang the bujrd up wi' hia fit, 

Sae did he wi' hia knee ; 
The Mlver cap, that was upon't, 

r the fire he gar'd it flee : 
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" wliatten a lord in a' Scoilaad 
Dare marry my Maiserj- ? 

" it is but a feeble thocht, 

To tell the taue and nae the tither ; ! 

O it is but a feeble ihoolit 

To tell it's your aiii mither's brither." 

" Its I will send to that wadding, 

And I will follow syne, 
The fitches o' the ftJlow deer, ! 

And the gammons o' the swine ; 
And the nine hides o' the noble cow — 

'Twas slain in season time. 

" Its I will send to that wadding 

Ten tun o' the red wine ; i 

And mair 111 send to that waddin', 

And I win follow syne." 

Whan he came in into the ha', 

Lady Maisery she did ween ; 
And twenty times be Itist her mou', i 

Afore auld Ingram's een. 

And till the kirk she wadna gae. 

Nor tillt she wadna ride, 
TiE four-and-twenty men she gat her before, 

And twenty on ilka side, i 

And fouT-and-twenty milk white dowa, 

To flee aboon her head. 

A loud lauchter gae Lord Wa'yates, 
"Mang tlie mids o' his men ; 
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LOKD "WA'YATBa AND AULD INGRAM. 



*' Marry that lady wha that -will, 
A maiden she is nane." 



Or did ye lauch at me 1 

' leuch ye at the bierdly hride, 

That's eaun to marry me ? " 



That's gaun to marry 



" I louchna at your men, uncle, 

Nor yet lench I at thee ; 
But I leueh at my lands so braid, 

Sae weel's I do them sec." 

"When e'en was come, and e'en-beils ru 

And a" man gane to bed, 
The bride but and the silly bridegroom 

In ae chamber were laid. 

Wasna't a fell thing for to see 

Twa heads upon a cod ; 
Lady Maisery's like the mo'ten goud, 

Auld Ingram's like a toad. 

He turo'd his lace unto the stock, 

And sound he fell asleep ; 
She turu'd her iace unto the wa'. 

And saut tears she did weep. 

It fell about the mirk midnicht, 
Auld Ingram began to turn Vii'm ; 

He put his hand on's ladie's side, 
And waly.aair wai 



" What aileth thee, my lady dear ? 
Ever alas, and wae is me I 
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There is a babe betwixt thy rides, — 
Oh ! sae ssur'a it grieves me I " 

" O didna I tell ye, auld Ingram, 

Ere ye socht me to wed, 
That Lord Wa'yates, your sister's son, 

Had been into my bed S " 

" Then fatter that bairn on me, Maise 
father that bairn on me ; 

And ye sail ha« a rigland shire 
Your mornin' gift to be." 

"O sarbitl" says the Ladve Maisery, 
" That ever the like me beft,', 

To father my bairn on auld Ingram, 
Lord Wa'yatea in my father's ha', 

" O aarbit!" says tlieLadie Maisery, 
" That ever the lite betide. 

To father my bairn on auld Ingram, 
And Lord Wa'yates beside." 
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SWEET WILLIEANDFAIRMAI8EY. Seep. 79. 
From Buohan's BaUadi ijf&e North ofScoSimd, i. 97. 



" Hey love Willie, and how lore Willie, 

And Willie my loye shall bo ; 
They're tliiaMng to ander our laDg love, Willie ; 

Ifs mEur than man can doe. 

" Tell mount me quickly on a steed, 

A milfc-wliite steed or gray ; 
And winy me on to gude greenwood 

Before that it be day." 

He mounted her upon a steed, 

He chose a steed o' gray ; 
He had her on to gude greenwood 

Before that it was day. 

" O will ye gang to the cards, Meg^e ? 

Or wiU ye gang wi' me ? 
Or will ye ha'e a bower woman. 

To stay ere it be day ? " 
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" I vfiuna gang fo the cards," glie said, 

" Nor will I gae wi' thee, 
Nor will I bae a bower woman, 

To spoil my modestie. 

" Yell ^e me a lady at my back, 

An' a lady me befom ; 
An' a midwife at my twa sides 

tSU your young son be born. 

" Tell do me up, and further up, 
To the top o' yon greenwood tree ; 

For every pain myself shall ba'e, 
The same pain ye maun drie." 

He firat pain that did strike sweet Willie 

It was into the side ; 
Then sigbing sair said sweet Willie, 

" These pains are III to bide." 

The nestan pain that sirake sweet Willie, 

It was into the back ; 
Then sigbing aair said sweet Willie, 

" These pEune are -women's wreck." 

The nextan pain that strake sweet Willie, 

It was into the head ; 
Then sigbing saic said sweet Willie, 

"I fear my lady's dead." 

Tb»n be's gane on, and further on, 
At file loot o' yon greenwood tree ; 

There be got his lady lighter, 
Wi' bis young son on her knee. 
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Then he's ta'en up his little young son, 
And kias'd him cheek and chin ; 

And he ia on to his mother, 
As jast as he could gang. 

" Te ■will take in ray son, mother, 

Ga'e him to nurses nine ; 
Three to waut, and three to sleep, 

And three to gang between." 

Then lie has left his mother's house. 

And frae her he has gane ; 
And he is back to his lady, 

And safely brought her hame. 

Then in it came her fatiier dear. 

Was belted in a brand ; 
" It's nae time for brides to lye in bed. 

When the bridegroom's aend's in town. 

" There are four-and-twenty noble lords 

A' lighted on the green ; 
The feirest knight amang them a', 

He must be your bridegroom." 

" O wha will shoe my foot, my foot V 
And wha wiU glove my hand ? 

And wha will prin my sma' middle, 
Wi' the short prin and the lang V " 

Now oat it speaks him, sweet Willie, 
Who knew her troubles best ; 

" It is my duly for to serve, 
As I'm come here (^ guest. 
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i ANU FAIR MAISEY. S35 



" Now I will shoo your foot, Maisry, 

And I will glove your hand. 
And I will prin your sma' middle, 

Wi' the sma' prin and the lang." 

" Wha will saddle my steed," she says, 

" And gar my bridle ring ? 
And wha wiE ha'e me to gude ohuroli-door, 

This day I'm ill abound ? " 

" I will saddle your steed, Maiary, 

And gar your hridle ring ; 
And 111 hae you to gude church-door, 

And safely set you down." 

" healy, healy take me up, 

And healy set me down ; 
And set my hack until a wa', 

My foot to yii'd-fast atane." 

He hoaly took her frae her horse. 

And healy set her down ; 
And set her back until a wa', 

Her foot to yird-fest atane. 



The bride's father he took the eup, 
For to serve out the wine. 

Out it speaks the bridegroom's brother, 

An iE death mat he die ! 
" I fear our bride she's bom a bairn. 

Or else has it a dee." 
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Slie's ta'en out a BiUe braid, 

And deeply has she sworii ; 

" If I ha'e born a bairn," she be 



" Or if I've bom a bairn," she says, 

" Sin' yesterday at noon ; 
There's aae a lady amang you a' 

That wou'd been here sae soon." 

Then out it spake the bridegroom's man, 
Mischance come ower his heel ! 

" Win up, win up, now bride," he Ba,yB, 
" And dance a shamefu' reel." 

Then out it speaks the bride hersell, 

And a sorry heart Lad she ; 
" Is there nae ane amang you a' 

Will dance this dance lor me ? " 

Then out it speaks hhn, sweet Willie, 
And he spake aye thro' pride ; 

" draw my boots for me, bridegroom. 
Or I dance for your bride." 

Then out it spake die bride hersell, 

" O na, this maunna be ; 
For I will dance this dance mysell, 

Tho' my back shou'd gang in three." 



tba brida ohooses the tooe Oiat ia to be played. B. 
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She hadna well gane thro' tlie reel, im 

Nor yet well on the green, 
Till she fell down at WilUe's feet 

As eauld as ony atane. 

He's ta'en her in his arms twa, 

And ha'ed her up the stair ; leo 

Then up it came her joUy bridegroom, 

Saya, " "What's your bnsines? there ? " 

Then Willie lifted up his foot. 

And dang hun down the slair ; 
And brake three ribs o' the bridegroom's side, m 

And a word he spake nae matr. 

Nae meen was made for tbat lady, 

Wboii she was lying dead ; 
But a' was for him, sweet Willie, 

On the fields for he ran mad. m. 
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LADY MABJOEIE. See p. 92. 

" Given from the reeitatioa of an old woman in 
Kilbarchan, Renfrewshire, from whom the Editor has 
obtained several valuable pieces of a like nature. In 
singing, O is added at the end of the second and £)urtli 
line of each stanza." MotherweU's Minstrelsy, p. 234. 



Lady Marjorie was her mother's only daughter. 

Her father's only heir ; 
And she is awa to Strawberry Castle, 

To get some unco lair. 

She had na been in Strawberry Castle 

A twelvemonth and a day, 
Till Lady Marjorio she gangs big wi' child, 

As big as she can gae. 

Word is to her fiither gane, 

Before he got on his shoon, < 

That Lady Majorie she gacs wi' child, 

And it is to an Irish groom. 
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But word is to ier mother gone, 

Before she got on her goun, 
That Lady Marjorie she gaes wi' child 

To a lord of high renown. 

" wlia wii! put oa the pcit," thoy said, 

" Or wha will put on the pan. 
Or wha will put on a hauld, bauld fire, 

To hum Lady Maijorie in ? " 

Her father he put oa the pat, 

Her aster put on the pan, 
And her brother he put on a hauld, Imuld fire. 

To bum Lady Marjorie in ; 
Aud her mother she sat in a golden chair, 

To see her daughter barn. 

" But where irill I get a pretty little boy, 

That will win hose and ahoon ; 
That will go quickly to Strawberry Caslio, 

And bid my lord come doun ? " 

" here am I, a pretty Uttle hoy, 

Tliat (rill win hose and shoon ; 
That will rin q^uickly to Strawberry Castle, 

And bid thy lord come doun." 

O when he cam to broken brigs. 

He beut his how and swam ; 
And when he cam to gude dry land, 

He set doun. liis foot and ran. 

When he cam to Strawberry Castle, 
He tirled at the pin ; 
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Nane was sae ready as the gay lord himaell 
To open and let him in. 

" O is there any of my towera burnt, 

Or any of my castles won ? 
Or is Lady Maijorie brought to bed, 

Of a daiighter or a son ? " 

" O there is nane of thy towers burnt, 
Nor nane of thy castles broken ; 

But Lady Marjorie is condemned to die, 
To be burnt in a fire of oaken." 

" O gar saddle to me the black," he says, 
" Gar saddle to me lie broua ; 

Gar saddle to me the swiftest steed 
That e'er carried a man frae touu i " 

He left the hlaok into the slap, 

The broun into the brae ; 
But feir fa' that bonnie applo-gray 

That carried this gay lord away 1 

" Beet on, beet on, my brother dear, 

I value you not one straw ; 
For yonder comes my ain true luve, 

I hear his horn blaw. 

" Beet on, beet ou, my father dear, 

I value you not a pin ; 
For yonder comes my ain true luve, 

I hear his bridle ring." 
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But when he came into flie place, 

He lap unto the wa' ; 
He thought to get a kiss o' her bonnie lips, 

But her body fell in tira 1 

" vow 1 vow I O vow 1 " he said, 
" vow I hut ye've been cruel : 

YeVe taken the timber out of my ain wood, 
And burnt my ain dear jewel 1 

" Sow for thy sake. Lady Marjarie, 
III burn baith fiither and mother ; 

And for thy sake, Lady Maijorie, 
TE bum baith sister and brother, 

" And for thy sake, Lady Maijorie, 

m bum baith kith and kin ; 
But I'll aye remember the pretty litiie boy 

That did thy errand rin." 
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LEESOJIE BRAND. 

Buchan's Ballads of ike North of Scotland, i. 88. 
This is properly a tragic story, as may be perceived by 
comparicg the present corrupted version (evidenfly 
made up from several different source) with the Dan- 
ish and Swedish ballads. See Herr Meddiiotd, Danske 

Viser, iiL 361, I>ie ivahrsagsnden Nachtigallen, in 
Grimm's AltdSnUcke Heldenlieder, p. 88, Fair Midel 
and KJ3-3ten Lyle, translated by Jamieson, lUwlrations, 
p. 377 ; and Herr RedevaH, Svenska Folkvisor, ii. 189, 
Krisi' LiUa och Herr Tideman, Arwidsson, i. 352, Sir 

Wal a»d Lisa Lyle, translated by Jamieson, p. S73. 

My boy was scarcely ten years auld, 

Whan ho went to an unco land, 
"Wliere wind never blew, nor cocks ever crew, 

Ohon I for my son, Leesome Brand. 

Awa' to that king's court he went, b 

It was to serve for meat an' fee ; 
Gude red gowd it was his hire, 

And lang in that king's court stay'd he. 

He hadna been in that unco land, 

But only twallmonths twa or three ; in 

TMll by the glancing o' his ee. 

He gain'd the love o' a gay ladye. 
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Thia ladye was scarce eleven years auld, 
When on ier love ebe was right bauld ; 

She was scarce up to my right knee. 
When oft in bed wi' men Tm tauld. 

But when nine montha were come and gane, 
This ladye'a face turn'd pale and wane ; 
To Leesome Brand she then did say, 
" In this place J can nae maJr stay. 

" Ye do you to my father's stable, 

Where steeds do stand baith wight and able ; 

Strike ane o' them upo" the back, 

The swiftest will ^e Ms bead a wap, 

" Ye take bim out upo' the green, 
And get him saddled and bridled seen ; 
Get ane for you, anither for me, 
And lat us tide out ower the lee, 

" Ye do you to my mother's coffer, 
And out of it ye'll take my focber ; 
Therein are axty thousand pounds. 
Which all to me by right belongs." 

He's done him to her fether's stable. 
Where steeds stood baith wicbt and able ; 
Then he strake ane upon the back, 
The swiftest gae his head a wap. 

He's ta'en him out upo' the green, 
And got him saddled and bridled seen ; 
Ane for him, and another for her, 
To carry them b^fh wi' might and virr. 
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He'a done him to her mother's coffer, 
And there he'a taen his loTer'B tocher ; 
Wherein were sixty thousand pounds, 
Which all to her by right belong'd. 

When fhey had ridden ab3at six mEe, 
Hln true love then began to fiiil ; 
" wae's me," said that gay ladye, 
" I fear my badt will gang in three ! 

" ^n I had but a gude midwife, 
Here this day to save my life. 
And ease me o' my misery, 
dear, bow happy I wou'd be ! " 

" My love, we're far frae ony town ; 
There is nae midwife to be foun' ; 
But if ye'U be content wi' me, 
I'll do for you what man can dee." 

" For no, for no, tliis maunna be," 
Wi' a sigh, replied tli:s gay iadye ; 
" When I endoTB my grief and pain, 
My companie ye mauu refrain. 

" Tell take your arrow and your bow, 
And ye will hunt the deer and roe ; 
Be sure ye foucb not the white bynde, 
For she is o' the woman kind," 

He took sio pleasure in deer and roe. 
Till he fbi^t his gay ladye ; 
Till by it came that milt-white hynde. 
And then be mind on his ladye syne. 
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He hasted him to yon greenwood ti'oe, 
For to relieve Ha gay ladye ; 
But found his ladye lying dead, 
Likeways her young son at her head. 

His mother lay ower her cattle wa", 
And she behold baith dale and down ; 

And she beheld young Leeaome Brand, 
As he eamo riding to the town. 

" Get minstrels for to play," she said, 
" And dancers to dance in my room ; 

For here comes my son, Leesome Brand, 
And he comes merrjiie to the town." 

" Seek nae minstrels to play, mother, 
Sot dancers to dance in yonr room ; 

But tlio' your eon comea, Leesome Brand, 
Yet he comea sorry to the town. 

"01 hae lost my gowden knife, 
I rather had lost my ain sweet life ; 
And 1 hae lost a hetter thing. 
The gilded sheath that it was in." 

" Are there nae gowdismitha here in Fife, 
Can make to you anither knife ? 
Are there nae shcath-mafcere in the land, 
Can make a sheath to Leesome Brand ? " 

" There are nae gowdsmiths here in Fife, 
Can make me sic a gowden knife ; 

Kor nae sheath-makers in the land, 
Can make to me a sheath again. 
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"There ne'er was man in Scotland torn, 

Ordain'd to be so raucli ibrlom ; 

I've lost my ladye I lov'd sae dear, 

Likeways the son she did me bear." loo 

'• Put in jour hand at my bed head, 
There ye'll find a gude grey horn ; 

In it three draps o' Saint Paul's ain blude, 
That hae been there ain' he was bom. 

" I>rap twa o' them (S your ladye, \ss 

And ane npo' your httle young son ; 

Then as lively they will be 

As the first night ye brought them hame." 

He put lus hand at her bed head, 

And there he found a gude grey horn ; no 

Wi' three draps o' Saint Paul's ain blude, 

That had been ihere sin' he nas born. 

Then he drapp'd twa on his ladye, 
And ane o' them on hia young Bon ; 

And now they do as hvoly be, us 

As the first day he brought them harae. 

Note to v. 49-ra. — A similar passaga is fbund at p. 9* 
oT this volume, v. £3-38, also vol. y. p. 178, v. 97-108, and 
p. 402, V. 188-176, and in the Scandinavian ballads olted in 
the prafece lo tbis ballad. In thesa last the lady frees hec- 
eelf from the pteseuoe of the knight by sending him to get 
her some water, and she is found dead on his return. Tliis 
incident^ remarks Qiimm, (AMSmaSti SeMenlieder, p. 508), 
iB also found in Wd/dtetrich, Str. 1680-Sa. 
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THE YOUTH OF EOSENGOED. See p. 219. 



Snen i Rnsengard, Ssenska FoUc-Visor, iii. 3, and 
ArwMsson's Fomsanger, ii. 83 : traaelated in Literaiure 
and Romance of Northern Europe, i. 263. 

" So long where hast thou tarried, 

Young man of Eosengord ? " 
" 1 have been into my stable, 
Our motlior dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look fiir me never. 

" Wiat bast thou done in the stable, 

Young man of Eosengord ? " 
" I have watered the horses, 
Our mother dear." 
Long may ye look for me, or look for me never. w 

" Why is thy foot so bloody, 

Young man of Rosengord ? " 
" The black horse has trampled me. 
Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never, a 
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" Why is thy sword so hloody, 
Young man of Boseagord ? " 
" I have murdered my brother, 
Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 

" Whither wilt thou betake thee, 

Young man of Eoaengord 1 " 
" I ahall flee my country, 

Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 

" What will become of thy wedded wife, 

Young man of Eosengord ? " 
" She must spin for her livmg, 
Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 

" What will become of thy children small, 

Young man of Eosengord ? " 
" They must beg from door to door, 
Out mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 

" When eomest thou back again, 

Young man of Eosengord 1 " 
" When the swan is black as night, 
Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 

" And when will the swan he black as niglii 

Young man of Bosengord ? " 
" When the raven ahall be white as snow. 

Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me never. 
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" And wtea will the raven be white as 

YouHg man of Eosongord ? " 
" When the grey rocks take to flight, 
Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me nei 

" And when will fly the grey rocks, 

Young man of Eosengord ? " 
" The rooks they will fly never, 
Our mother dear." 
Long may you look for me, or look for me nei 
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THE BLOOD-STAINED SON. — Seep. 219. 

A transladon, nearly word for word, of Der Bliilige 
Sokn, printed from oral traditioa in Schroter's Fin- 
nische Runen, (Finnisch und Deutsche ed, 1834, p. 



" Say whence com'st thou, say whence com'st iJio 

Merry Boa of mine ? " 
" From the lake-side, from the lake-side, 

O dear mother mine." 

" What hast done there, what haet done there, 

Merry son of mine ? " 
" Steeds I watered, steeds I watered, 

dear mother mine." 

" Why thus clay-bedanbed thy jacket, 

Merry son of mine ? " 
" Steeds kept stamping, steeds kept stamping, 

O dear mother mine." 
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" But how came thy sword so hloody, 

Merry son of mine ? " 
" I have stabbed my only brother, 

dear mother mine." 

" Whitter wilt thou now betake thee, 

Merry BOO of mine 7" 
" Far away to fbroign eountriea, 

dear mother mine." 

" Where leav'st thou thy gray-haired father, 

Merry son of mine?" 
" Let him ciop wood in the fiirest. 

Never wish to see nie more, 
dear mother mine." 

" Whore leartt thou thy gray-haired mother, 

Merry son of mine ? " 
" Let her ait, her flax af-picking. 
Never wish to see me more, 

O dear mother mine." 

" Whore leav'st thou thy wife so youthful, 

Merry son of mine ? " 
" Let Ler deck her, take another, 
Never wish to see me more, 

dear mother mine." 

" Where leav'st thou thy son so youthful. 

Merry son of mine 1 " 
"He to school, and bear the rod there, 
[Never wish to see me more,] 

dear mother mine." 
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552 THE BLOOD-STAIKED SON. 

"Where Icav'st tliou tliy youthful daughter, 

Merry son of mine ? 
" She to the wood, and eat wild berries, 
Never wish to see me more, 

O dear mother mine." 

" Home when com'at thou bacli: from roaming, 

Merry son of mine?" 
" In the north when brej^ the morning, 

dear mother mine." 

" In the north when breaks the morning, 

Merry sou of mine? - 
" When stones dance upon the water, 

O dear mother mine." 

" When shall atones dance on the water, 

Merry son of mine ? " 
" When a feather sinks to the bottom, 

dear mother mine." 

" When shaU feathers sink to the bottom, 

Merry son of mine ? " 
" When we all shall come to judgment, 
O dear mother mine." 
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THE TWA BROTHERS. See p. 220. 

From MothBrwell's Mniireisji, p. 01. 



There were twa brothers at the scuie, 
And when they got awa,' — 

" It'a will ye play at the stano-ohucfcing, 
Or will ye play at the ba', 

Or will ye gae up to yon hill head. 
And there we'll warsel a fa' ? " 

" I winna play at the stane-ohucldng, 

Nor will I play at the ha' ; 
But rii gae up to yon honnie green hill, 

And there well warael a fa'." 

They warded up, they warded down, 
rai John fell to the ground ; 

A dirk fell out of William's pouch, 
Aad gave John a deadly wound. 



" lift me upon your back, 
Take me to yon well fiur, 
VOL. 11. 23 
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4 THE TWA BROTHERS. 

And wash my bluidy wounds o'er and o' 
And theyll ne'or bleed nae mair." 

He's lifted liis brother upon his baci, 
Ta'en him to yon well fair ; 

He's wash'd his bluidy wounds o'er and 
But they bleed ay mair and mair. 

" Tak ye aff my Holland sark, 

And rive it gajr by gair, 
And row it in my bluidy wounds, 

And they'll ne'er bleed nae maiv." 

He's taken aff his Holland aark, 

And torn it gair by gaJr ; 
He's rowit it in his bluidy wounds, 

But they bleed ay mair mid m^r. 

" Tat now aff my green olei<5ing, 

And row me saftly in ; 
And tak me wp to yon kirk style, 

Whare the grass grows fair and greei 

He's taken aff the green cleiding. 

And rowed him saftly in ; 
He's laid him down by yon. kirk style, 

Whare the grass growa fair and gree) 

" What will ye say to your father dear, 
When ye gae hams at e'en ? " 

" 111 say ye're lying at yon kirk style, 
Whare the grass grows fair and greei 

" O no, no, my brother dear, 
you must not say so ; 
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TIIE TWA BROTH EES- 

But say that I'm gane to a, foreign kind, 
Whare nae man doea me know." 

When he sat in hia father's chair, 
He grew baith pale and wan : 

" whatblude 's that upon your brow ? 
O dear son, tell to me." 

" It is fho blude o' my gnde gray steed, 
He wadna ride wi' me." 

" thy steed's Hude was ne'er sae red, 

Hor e'er sae dear to me : 
O what blude 'e this upon your cheek ? 

O dear eon, tell to me." 
" It is the blude of my greyhound, 

Ha wadna hunt for me." 

" tliy hound's blude waa ne'ev sae red, 

O what blude 's tJiis upon your hand ? 

O dear sou, tell to me." 
" It is the blude of my gay goas hawk, 

He wadna flee for me." 

" O thy hawk's blude waa ne'er sae red. 

Nor e'er sae dear to me : 
O what blude 'a this upon your cQrk ? 

Dear Willie, tell to me." 
" It is the blude of my ae brother, 

O dule and wae is me ! " 

" O what will ye say to your father ? 

Dear Willie, tell to me." 
" 111 saiidle my steed, and awa I'll ride 

To dwell iu aome tar countrie." 
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6 THE TWA EROTHBB3. 

" O wheu will ye come hame again 1 

Dear Willie, tell to me," 
" WJien aiin aod mune leap on yon hill 

And that will never he." 

She turc'd hersel' right round about. 
And Ler heart burst into three : 

" My ae best son is deid and gane, 
And my totbev ane 111 ne'er see." 
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THE MILLER AND THE KING'S DAUGH- 
TEE. Seep. 231. 

From Wit BesUn^d, (1658,) reprinted, London, 
181 7, i. 153. It ia there ascribed to " Mr. Smith," (Dr. 
Jatnea Smith, the author of many of the pieces in that 
collection,) who may have written it down trom tradi- 
tion, and perhaps added a verse or two. Mr. Rimbanlt 
has printed the same piecefrom a broadside dated 1656, 
in Notes and Queries, v, 691. A fragment of it is given 
from recitation at p. 316 of that volume, and a copy 
quite different from any before published, at p. 102 of 
vol. vi. Although two or three stanzas are ludicrous, 
and were probably intended for hurlcsque, this ballad 
is by no means to be regarded as a parody. 

Thekb were two asters, they went a-playing, 
With a Me dovme, downe, a downe a; 

To see their fathers ships sayling in. 
With a hy downe, downe, a dotone o. 

And when they came into the sea brym, 

With, &c. 
The elder did push the younger in. 

Wilk, &o. 

" sister, O sister, take me by the gowne, 

Wia, &c. 
And drawe me up upon the dry ground." 

mtk. Sec. 
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8 THE MILLliR AND THE KISG S DAUGHTEK. 

" O ^ster, sister, that may not bee, 

With, &c. 
Till salt and oatmeale grow boti of a, tree," 

With, &c. 

Somtymes she sanke, somtymes she swam. 

With, &o. 
TJntil! she came 111110 the nuldam. 

With, &c. 

The miller ranno hastily downe the oKffe, 

With, &c 
And up he betook her withouten her life, 

Witfi, &c. 

What did he doe with her brest bone ? 

With, &c. 
He made him a viall to play thereupon. 

With, &c. 

What did he doe with her fiugera so small ? ; 

Wit/i, &c. 
He made him peggs to his violl withalL 

Will, &e. 

What did he doe with her noae-ridge 7 

With, &e. 
Unto his vioU he made him a bridge. 

With, Ste. 

What did he do with her veyiies so blewe ? 

With, &o. 
He made him stringa to his viole thereto. 

With, &e. 
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D THE KING 9 DAUGHTER. ^5 

What did lie doe with her eyes so bright ? 

With, &c. 
Upou his vioU he played at first aght. 

WUh, &c. 

What (lid he doe with her tongue soo rough ? 

WUh, &o. 
Unto the violl it spake enough. 

With, &c. 

What did he doe with her two shiiines ? 

With, &c. 
Unto the violl they daiict Moll Syma. 

Wilh, &e. 

Theu bespake the treble string, 

With, &c. 
" O yonder ia my father the king." 

With, ka. 

Then bespafce the second string, 

With, &c. 
" O youder sitta my mother the q^ueen." 

With, &e. 

And then bespake the striuges all three, 

With, &c. 
" O yonder Is my sister that drowned raee," 

With, &c. 

Now pay the miller for his payne, 

With, &c. 
And let him bee gone in the divels name. 

WUh, See. 
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THE BONNY BOWS O' LONDON. See p. 231. 
From Buolian's SaSaik ofSie North of Stxiiand, fi. 123. 



Theke were twa sisters in a bower, 
Bey Kri" the gan and the grinding ; 

And ac king's son hae courted them baith, 
At the bonny, bonny hows o' London. 

He courted the youngest wi' broach and ring, 
Hey wi' the gay and the grinding ; 

He courted the eldest wi' some other Ihing, 
At the bonny, bonny bows o' London. 

It fell ance npon a day, 

Hey m' the gay and the grinding, 
The eldest to the youngest did say, 

At the bonny, bonny botes o' London : 

" Will ye gae to yon Tweed null dam," 
Hey wi' the gay and the grinding, 

" And see our father's ships come to land -•" 
At the honny, bonny 6i«m o' London. 
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THE BONNT BOWS O LOKDON. 6 

They baitb stood up upon a stane, 
Hey urf* Ihe gay and the grinding; 

The eldest dang the youngast in, 
At the ionny, bonny bows o' London, 

She swiniined up, sae did she dowo, 
Hey wi* the gay ami the grinding ; 

T^ ahc came to tho Tweed mill-dam. 
At the bonny, honny hows o' London. 

The miller's servant he came out, 
Hey wi' the gay and the grinding ; 

And saw tie lady floating ahout. 
At the bonny, bonny bows o' London, 

" O master, master, set your mill," 
Hey m' the gay and the grinding ; 

" There is a fish, or a milk-white swan," 
At the bonny, bonny bows o' London, 

They could not ken ber yellow hair, 
Hey wf the gay and the grinding ; 

[ForJ the scales o' gowd that were laid there, 
At the bonny, bonny botes o' London. 

They could not ken her fingers aae white, 
Hey toi' the gay and ihe grinding ; 

The rings o' gowd they were sae bright, 
At the bonny, bonny bovis o' London, 

They could not ken her middle sae jimp, 
Hey rf the gay and the grinding ; 

The stays o* gowd were so well iaced. 
At the bonny, bonny botes o' London, 
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■2 THE BONNT BOWS O' LONDON. 

They could not ken tier foot eae fair, 
Hey v)i' the gay and the grinding ; 

The shoes o' gowd they were ab rare, 
At the bonny, bonny bows o' Londmi. 

Her fether's fiddler he came by, 
ffey vii' the gay and €ie grinding; 

Upstarted tor ghaist before hig eye, 
At the honny, bonny hows o' London, 

" Ye'll take a lock o' my yellow hair," 
Hey v)i' the gay and the grinding ; 

" Tell make a string to your fiddle ttiere," 
At the bonny, bonny bows o' London. 

" Tell take a, lith o' my little finger bane," 
Hey wi^ the gay and the grinding ; 

" And ye'll make a pin to your fiddle then," 
At the bonny, bonny baws o" London. 

He's ta'en a lock o' her yellow hair. 
Hey vii' iJte gay and the grinding ; 

And made a string to Ub fiddle there, 
At ike bonny, bonny hows o' London. 

He's taen a lith o' ter little finger bane, 
Bey mi the gay and the grinding; 

And be'a made a pin to his fiddle then. 
At the bonny, honny hows o' London. 

The firstarid spring the fiddle did play, 
ffey w? the gay and the grinding; 

Sidd, " Yell drown my sister, as she's dune n 
At Ike bonriy, honny hows o' London. 
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THE CROODLINDOO. Sbe Lerd Donald,^. 2ii. 

From Chambers's Scottish Ballads, p. 324. Otlier 
copies in The Scot's Musical Miieeum, (1853,) vol. iv. 
364*, and Buclian'3 Ballads of the North of Scotland, 



" O WHAUK hae ye been a' the day, 
My little wee croodtin doo ? " 

" O I've been at mj- graadmother's J 
Mak my b^, m 



" O what gat ye at your grandmother's, 
My Utile wee croodlin doo ? " 

"I got a bonnie wee fishie; 
Mak my bed, mammie, noo." 

" O whaur did she catch the fishie, 
My bonnie wee croodlin doo ?" 

" She cateh'd it in the gutter-hole ; 
Mak my bed, mammie, noo." 

" And what did she do wi' the fish, 
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THE CSOODLIN 1 



O mak my \i 

" And wliat did ye do wi' the banes o't, 

My bonnie wee croodliu doo ? " 
" I gied them to my little dc^ ; 

Mat my bed, majamie, iioo." :* 

" And what did your little doggie do, 

My boanie wee croodliu doo ? " 
" Ho stretch'd out bis head, liis feet, and dee'd, 

And so will I, m 



THE SNAKE-COOK. 

Fkom oral tradition, in Erk's Detitscher Leiderkorl, 
p. 6. Our homely translation is, as far as possible, word 
for word. Other German yeraions are The SlepmolJier, 
at p. 5 of the same coUeotion, (or Uhland, i, 272,) and 
Grandmother Adder-cook, at p. 7. The last is translated 
hj3d/aaesan,Ill'ustrati(msofNai}iernAntiquiiies,'p.B20. 

" WnitHB hast thou been away so long, 

Henry, my dearest eon ? " 
"01 haye been at my true-love's, 

Lady mother, ah me I 
My young life, ■• 

She has poisoned for me." 



" What gave she thee to eat, 
Henry, my dearest son ? " 
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THE SNAKE-COOK. 

" Slie cooked me a speckled fish, 
Lady mother, ah me I " &c. 

" And how many pieces cut she thee, 

Henry my dearest son ? " 
" She cut three little pieces from it, 

Lady modier, ali me ! " &o. 

" Where left she then the third piece, 

Henry, my dearest son ? " 
" She ga^e it to hei- dark-hrown dog. 

Lady mother, ah me ! " &c. 

" And what befell the dark-brown dog, 

Henry, my dearest sou ? " 
" Hia helly burst in the midst in two, 

Lady mother, ah me ! " &c. 

" What wishest thou for thy father, 

Henry, my dearest son ? " 
" I wish him a thousandfold boon and bl 

Lady mother, ah. me 1" &c. 

" What wisliest thou for thy mother, 

Henry, my dearest son ? " 
" I wish for her eternal blisa. 

Lady mother, ah me ! " Sic. 

" What wishest thou for thy true-love, 

Henry, my dearest son ? " 
" I wish her eternal hell and torment, 

Lady motlier, ah mo 1 " &e. 
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THE CHILDS LAST ' 



THE CHILD'S LAST WH^L. 

Ben lillas Teslamente ; Svenska Foik-Visor, iii. 18. 
Translated in Lkeratwe and Romance of NorOiern 
Europe,i.2<>5. Seealso Anridsson's Fomsanger,ii.^f>- 



" So LONG where iiaat thou tarried, 

Little daughter dear ? " 
" I have tarried with my old nurse, 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah ! — 1 am so HI — ah I 

" What gave she thee for dinner, 

Little daughter dear ? " 
" A few BiaaU speckled fishes, 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
Por ah, aJi I — / am so iU — ah I 

" What didst thou do with the fish-hones, 

Little daughter dear ? " 
" Gave them to the heagle. 

Sweet atep-mother mine." 
For ah, ah I— I am so iU—aJt I 

" What wish leav'st thou thy father, 

Little daughter dear ? " 
"The blessedness of heaven. 

Sweet atep-mother mine." 
For ah, ah ! — I am so iU — ah ! 
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THE CHILD S LAST WILL. 

" Wbat wish leav'at thou thy mother. 

Little daughter dear ? " 
" All the joys of heaven, 

Sweet Btep-mother mine." 
For all, ah ! — 1 am. so ill — ah ! 

" What wish leav'st thou thy brother, 

LMe daughter dear ? " 
" A fleet ship on the watei^, 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah ! — I am so HI — ah ! 

" What wish leav'st thou thy sister, 

Little daughter dear 'i " 
" Giolden chests and caskets, 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ak, ah I — 1 am so ill — ah ! 

" What wish leav'st thou thy step-mother 

Little daughter dear 1 " 
" Of hell the hitler sorrow 

Sweet step-mother mine." 
For ah, ah ! — 1 am so ill — aft .' 

" What wish leav'st thou thy old nurse, 

Little daughter dear ? " 
" For her I wish the same pangs. 

Sweet step-mother mine. 
For ah, ah !■ — 1 am so ill— ah ! 

" But now the time is over 

When 1 with you can stay ; 
The Uttle hells of heaven 

Are rin^ng me away." 
For ah, ah ! — 1 am so ill—ah ! 
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THE THREE KNIGHTS. See p. 251. 



Thekb did three Knights come fl'om the West, 

With the high and the lilt/ oh ! 
And these three Knights courted one Lady, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

The first Knight came was all m white, s 

Wilh t!i,e high and the lUy oh ! 
And aaked of hor, if she'd he his delight, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

The nest Knight came was all in green, 

With the high and the lily oh I ir 

And asked of her, if she'd be his Queen, 
As the rose was so sweetly Uown. 

The third Kaight came was all in red, 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
And agked of her, if she would wed, i; 

As the rose wm so sweetly Uown. 
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THE THREE 

" Then have yon asked of my Father dear, 

WiOt ike high and the lily oh ! 
Likewise of her who did me bear f 

As the rose was so sweetly Urnon. 

" And have you asked of my brother John ? 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
And also of my sister Anne ? " 

As Ike rose was so sweetly Mown. 

" Yes, I have asked of your Father dear, 

With &e high and the lily oh I 
Likewise of her who did you bear. 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

" And I have asked of your sister Anne, 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
But I've not aaked of your brotlier John," 

As the rose was so sweetly blovm. 

£Here some versM seem io be wanting.] 

For on the road as they rode along. 

With the Mgh and the lily oh ! 
There did they meet with her brother John, 

As the rose was so sweetly Uovm. 

She stooped low to Has him sweet, 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
He to her heart did a da^er meet. 

As the rose was so sweetly Mown. 

" Kde on, ride on," cried the serving man, 
TPsiA the high and the lily oh 1 
VOL. n. 24 
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" Methinks your bride slie looks wond'rous wan," 
As the rose was so sweetly blotiin. 

" I wiah I were on yonder stile, « 

With the high and Ihe liln oh I 
For there I would ait and bleed awhile, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

" I wish I were on yonder MU, 

With the high and tke IUj/ oh I w 

There I'd alight and make my will," 

As the rose was so sweetly Novm. 

" What would you ^ye to your Father dear ? " 

With the liigh and the lUy oh ! 
" The gallant steed which doth me hear," « 

As the rose was so sweetly Mown. 

" Wlat would you give to your Mother dear ? " 

Wilk the high and ihe lUy oh ! 
" My wedding shift which I do wear. 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. « 

" But she must wash it ¥ery clean, 

With the high and the My oh ! 
For my heart's blood sticks in every seam," 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

" What would you give to your sister Anne ? " a 

With the high and the lUy oh ! 
" My gay gold ring, and my feathered fan," 

As the rose was so sweetly bloten. 

" What wonld you give to your brother John ? " 
With the high and the lily oh 1 n 
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TllE THREE 

" A TOpe and gallowB to hang Km oa," 
As the rose was so sweetly Mown. 

" What would you give to your brother John's 
wife?" 
With the high and the lily oh ! 
" A widow's weeds, and a quiet life," '* 

As the rose aids so sweetly Uown. 
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3HE CEUEL MOTHER. See p. i 



From Buoliau'a Ballad of (he NorUi of Scoilaad, ii, 232, 



It fell ance upon a day, Edinhro', Edinbn/, 
It fell ance upoa a day, SiirUngfor aye ; 

It fell ance upon a day. 

The clerk and lady went to play. 
So proper Saint Johnston slamds fair upon Tay. 

" If niy baby be a son, Edinbrn', Edinlir<f, 
If my baby be a son, Stirling for aye; 

If my baby be a son, 

111 mate him a lord o' high renown," 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. i 

She's lean'd her back to the wa,' Ediniro', Edinhro', 
She's lean'd hec back to the wa', Stirling for aye ; 

She's lean'd ier hack to the wa', 

Pray'd that her paina might fa', 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. i 
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She's lean'd her back to the thorn, Edinlro', Edin- 

She'3 lean'd her bafik to the thorn, SliTlingfor aye; 

She's lean'd her back to the thorn, 

There has her baby born. 
So proper Saint Jolinslon stands fair upon Tay. so 

" O bonny baby, if ye suck sair, Edinbro', Edinbro', 
bonny baby, if ye suck sair, Sdrling for aye ; 

O bonny baby, if ye auck sair, 

You'll never auek by my side mair," 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. ai 

She's riven the musKn frae her head, Edinbro\ Ed- 

She's riven the mnalin Irae her head, Stirling for aye ; 

She's riven the muslin frae her head. 

Tied the baby hand and feet. 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. «u 

Out she took her little penknife, Edinbro', Edinhro', 
Out she took her little penknife, Stirling for aye ; 

Out she took her litfle penknife, 

Tmin'd the young thing o' its life. 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. si 

She's howk'd a hola anent the meen, Edinbro', Edin^ 

She's howk'd a hole anent the meen, Stirling for 
aye; 

She's howk'd a hole anent the meen, 

There laid her sweet baby in. 
So pjoper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. « 
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374 THE CRUEL 

She liad her to her father's ha', Edinbro', Ediabt^, 
She had her to her father's ha', Stirling for aye ; 
She had her to her fklier's ha', 
She was the meekest maid amang them a', 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tat/, a 

It fell ance upon a day, Edinbro', Edinbro', 
It fell ance upon a day, Slwling for aye ; 

It fell ance upon a day. 

She saw twa babies at their play, 
So proper Saiat Joknsloa stands fair upon Tay. m 

" O honny balaes, ^n ye were mine, Edinbro', Edtn- 

bonny babies, gin ye were mine, Stirling for aye ; 

O bonny babies, gin ye were mine, 

I'd cleathe you in the wlis sae fine," 
So proper Samt Johnston stands fair upon Tay. es 

" O wild mother, when we were liine, Edinbro', Ed- 

wild mnther, when we were thine, Stirling for 

O ivild mother, when we were thine, 
You cleath'd us not jn silka sae fine, 
So proper Saint Johns/on stands fair upon Tay. oo 

" But now we're in the heavens high, Edinbro', Edin- 

But now we're in the heavens high, Stirling for aye ; 

But now we're in the heavens high. 

And you've the pains o' hell to try," 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. m 
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THE CRUEL MOTHER. J75 

She tiirew hersell ower the castle-wa', Edinl^o', Edin- 

She threw hersell ower the castle-wa', Stirling for 
aye; 

She threw hersell ower the castle-wa'. 

There I wat she got a ft,', 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay. w 
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THE MINISTER'S DOCHTER 0' JSEWAEICE. 

See p. 263. 

EnoM Scottish Traditional Verdons of Ancient Bal- 
lads, Percy Society, vol. svji. p. 51. This iathe same 
ballad, with trifling variations, as The Minister's 
Daughter of New York, Buchan, ii. 217. 



The Minister's dochter o' Newarfce, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie O, 

Has fe'en in luve wi' her father's clerk, 
Alane by ike green burn sidie 0. 

She ccnirtod him sax years and a day. 
Bey uif the rose and the lindie 0, 

At length her fanse-luye did her betray, 
Alane by the green lum sidie 0. 

She did her doun to the green woods gang, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie 0, 

To spend awa' a while o' her time, 
Alane by the green bum sidie 0. 
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THE minister's dochtbr o' newarke. 377 

She lent her back unto a thorn, 

Hey iO'C Ikerose ami the lindieO; 
And she's got her twa bonnie boya born, u 

Alarte by the green Jmm sidie 0. 

She's ta'en the ribbons frae her hair, 

Hey lof the rose and the Undie 0, 
Boun' their bodies fast and aair, 

Alane by the green Sum sidie 0. » 

She's put ihem aneath a marble etane, 

Hey vd' the rose and the lindie 0, 
Thinkm' a may to gae ber haroe, 

Alane by (Se green burn sidie O. 

Leaiin.' o'er her castel wa', as 

Hey lot' the rose and the lindie , 
She spied twa bonny boys at the ba', 

Alane by the green bum sidie 0. 

" bonny babies, if ye were mine, 

Sey zot" the rose and the Undie 0, so 

I wond feed ye wi' the white bread and wine, 

Alane by iJie green burn sidie 0. 

" I woa'd feed ye with the ferra cow's milk. 

Hey wi' the rose and the lindie 0, 
An' dress ye i' the finest silk," ss 

Alane by the green him sidie 0. 

" O cruel mother, when we were thine, 

Hey wi' the rose and the lindie 0, 
We saw nane o' yonr bread and wine, 

Alane by the green bum sidie 0. w 
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DOCHTEK O NEWARKE. 

" We saw nane o' your feira cow's milk, 
Hey wi' the rose and the Hndie 0, 

!Nbr wore we o' your finest silk," 
Alane hy the green, Jmrn sidie 0. 

" O bonny tiabiea, oan ye teli me, 
Iley wi' the rose and the lindie 0, 

Wliat sort o' death for ye I loaun dee," 
Alane hg Ike green htm sidie 0. 

" Yei3, omel mother, well tell to thee, 
Hey wi' Ihe rose and the liadie 0, 

What sort o" death for ua ye maim dee, 
Alane by the green iura sidie 0. 

" Seven years a fool i' the woods. 
Bey to? the rose and the lindie 0, 

" Seven years a fish i' the floods, 
Alane ly the green bum sidie 0. 

" Seven years to be a church bell, 
Hey wi' Ihe rose and the lindie 0, 

Seven years a porter i' hell," 
Alane by the green burn sidie 0. 

" Welcome, welcome, fool i' the wood, 
Hey MTJ' the rose and the lindie 0, 

Welcome, welcome, fish i' the flood, 
Alane by the green bitm sidle O. 

" Welcome, welcome, to be a chareh bell, 
Hey !«? the rose and the lindie 0, 

But lieavens keep me out o' hell," 
Alane by the green bum sidie 0, 
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BONDSEY AND MAISRY. See p. 298. 

From Buohan's Ballad) of ike North of 8a>Saad, ii. 266. 

" O COME along wi' me, brother, 

Now come along wl' me ; 
And we'll gae seek our ^ster Maiary, 

Into the water o" Dee." 

The eldest brother he stepped in, i 

He stepped to the knee ; 
Then out he Jump'd upo' the bank, 

Says, " This water's nae for me." 

The second brother he stepped in, 

He stepped to tie quit ; lo 

Then out he jump'd upo' the bank. 
Says, " This water's wond'rous deep." 

When the third brother stepped in, 

He stepped to the chin ; 
Out he got, and forward wade, " 

For fear o' drowning him. 
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BONDSEY AND MAISET. 

The youngest bratier te stepped in, 

Took'a sister by tie liand ; 
Said, " Here she is, my sister Maisry, 

Wi' the hinny draps on her chin. 

" if I were in some bonny ship. 
And in some strange countrie, 

For to find out some conjurer, 
To gar Maasry speak to me ! " 

TTien out 

" Aak of your sister what yon want, 
And she will apeak to thee." 

" sister, tell me who is the man. 

That did your body win ? 
And who is the wretch, tell me, Ukewise, 

That threw you in the Un ? " 

" O Bondsey was the only man 

That did my body win ; 
And likewise Uondaey was the man. 

That threw me in the Un." 

" O will we Bondsey head, sister ? 

Or wih Tve Bondsey hang ? 
Or will we set him at our bow end, 

Lat arrows at him gang ? " 

" Ye winna Bondsey head, brothers. 

Nor will ye Bondsey hang ; 
But ye'll take out his twa grey e'en. 

Make Bondsey blind to gang. 
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BOND SET AND 



" Te'Il put to the gate a ctaln o' gold, 
A rose garland gar make ; 

And yell put that in Bondsey's head, 
A' for your sister's sake." 
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LADY DIAMOND. 

From the Percy Society Publioalions, xvii. 71. The 
same in. Buchaii, ii. 206. The ballad is ^ven in 
Sharpe's Ballad Bool:, under the title of Dysmal, and 
by Aytoun, Ballads of Scotland, 2d ed., ii. US, under 
that of TMdy Daisy. AH these names are corruptions 
of Ghismonda, on whose well-known story (Decame- 
Tone, iv. 1, 9) the present is founded, — This piece and 
the next might better have been inserted at p. 347, as 
a part of the Appendix to Book HI. 

Thkkk was a king, an' a curious king, 

An' a king o' royal fame ; 
He had ae dochter, he liad never mair, 

Ladye Diamond was her name. 

She's fa'en into shamo, an' lost her gude name, 5 

An' wrought her parents 'noy ; 
An' a' for her layen her luve so low, 

On her father's kitchen boy. 

Ae nicht aa she lay on her bed, 

Just tbinkin' to get rest, «> 

Up it came her old father. 

Just like a wanderin' ghaist. 

" Bise up, rise up, ladye Diamond," he says, 

" Rise up, put on your goun ; 
Kse up, rise up, ladye Diamond," he says, m 

" For I fear ye gae too roun'." 
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For better luye 1 that boncie boy 
Than a' your weel-bred men." 

The king's ea'd up his wa'-wight men, 

That he paid meat an' fee ; 
" Bring here to me that bonnie boy, 

An' we'll smore him right quiellie." 

Up hae they ta'en that bonnie boy, 
Put him 'tween twa feather beds ; 

Naethin' was dane, nor naethin' aaid, 
Till that bonnie bonnie boy was dead. 

The king's ta'en out a bridd braid sword, 

An' streak'd it on a strae ; 
An' thro' an' thro' that bonnie boy's heart 

He's gart cauld iron gae. 

Out has he ta'en his poor bluidie heart, 

Set it in a tasse o' gowd, 
And set it before ladye Diamonds face, 

Said " Pair ladye, behohi I " 

Up has she ta'en this poor bludie heart, 

An' holdea it in her ban' ; 
" Better luved I that bonnie bonnie boy 

Than a' my father's Ian'." 

Up has she ta'en his poor bludie heart, 

An' laid it at her head ; 
The tears awa' frae her eyne did flee, 

An' ere midnicht she was dead. 
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THE WEST COUNTRY DAMOSELS 
COMPLAtNT. 



From Collier's Sook qf Boaiiarghe Sallad», p. 202. 



After a broailside " printed by P. B 
Giolden Bull in Westemtth-Aeld, neer the HospitaU 
Gate." The first tea or twelve stanzas seem to be 
ancient 

" When will you many me, Williajo, 
And make me your wedded wife ? 

Or take you your keen bright sword, 
And rid me out of my life." 

" Say no more then bo, lady, k 

Say ycru no more then so, 
For you shall unto the wild forrest. 

And amongst the buck and doe. 

" Where thou shalt eat of the hips and Laws, 
And the roots that are so sweet, lO 

And tliou ahalt drink of the cold water 
That runs underneath your feet." 
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THE OAMOSELS COMPLAIKT, 38S 

Now had she not been in the wild forrest 
Passing three months and. a day, 

But with hanger and cold she had her liB, t 
"Ell she was quite worn away. 

At last she saw a fair tyl'd hoase. 
And there she swore by the roo<i, 

That she would to that fair tyl'd house, 
There for to get her some food. a 

But when she came unto the gates, 

Aloud, aloud she cry'd, 
" An alms, an alms, my own sister I 

I ask you for no pride." 

Her sister call'd up her merry men all, a 

By one, by two, and by three. 
And bid them hant away that wild doe, 

As far as e'er they could see. 

They hunted her o're hill and dale, 

And they hunted her so sore, a 

That they hunted her into the forrest, 
"Where her sorrows grew more and more. 

She laid a stone all at her head. 

And another all at her feet, 
And down she lay between these two, » 

Till death had lull'd her asleep. 

When sweet Will came and stood at her head. 

And likewise stood at her feet, 
A thousand limes he kiss'd her cold lips, 
Her body being fast asleep. *£ 

VOL, II. 25 
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THE DAM08ELS COMPLAINT. 

Tea, aeavea. lames lie stood at her feet, 
And aeaven times at her head ; 

A thousand times he shook her liand, 
Although her body was dead. 

" Ah wretched mo ! " he loudly cry'd, 
" What is it that I have done ? 

wou'd tfl the powers above I'de dy'd, 
When thus I left her alone I 

" Come, coma, you gentle red-breast now, 

And prepare for us a tomb. 
Whilst unto cruel Death I how, 

And ang like a swan my doom. 

" Why could I ever cruel be 

Unto so fair a creature ; 
Alaa I she dy'd for love of me, 

The loveliest she in nature 1 

" For me she left her homo so fair 
To wander in this wild grove, 

And there with sighs and pensive care 
She ended her life for love. 

" O constancy, in her thou'rt lost ! 

Now let women boast no more ; 
She's fled unto the Elizian coa^, 

And with her carry 'd the store. 

" O break, my heart, with sorrow fill'd, 
Come, swell, you strong tides of grief I 

You that my dear love have kiU'd, 
Come, yield in death to me relief 
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THE DAMOSELS 

" Ci'uel her aster, was't for me 

That to her she was unkmd ? 
Her husband I will never be, 

Bat with this my love be jojn'd. 

" Grim Death shall tye the marriage bands, 
Which jealotisie shan't divide ; 

Together shall tye our cold hands. 
Whilst here we lye side by side, 

" Witness, ye groves, and chrystal streams. 
How faithless I late have been ; 

But do repent with dying leaves 
Of that my ungrateful sin ; 

" And wish a thousand times that I 
Had been but to her more kind, 

And not have let a virgin dye. 

Whose equal there's none can find. 

" Now heaps of sorrow press my soul ; 

Now, now 'tis she tekes her way ; 
I come, my love, without controule. 

Nor from thee will longer stay." 

With that he fetch'd a heavy groan, 
Which rent his tender breast. 

And ^en by her he laid him down, 
When as Death did give him rest ; 

Whilst mournful birds, mth Icavy bows, 

To them a kind burial gave, 
And warbled ont their love-sick vows, 

Whilst they both slept in their grave. 
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THE BKAVE EARL BEAND AND THE KING 
OF ENGLAND'S DAUGHTER. See p. 114. 

From Ball's BaMaSt of Ike Feasunlr^ of Etigland, p. 122. 

This ballad, which was printed hy Bell fixim the rec- 
itation of aa old Northumberlaad fiddler, is defective 
in the tenth and the last stanzas, and has suffered much 
from corruption in the coarse of transmission. The 
name of the hero, howeTor, is uncommonly well pre- 
served, and affords a. link, rarely occuiring !n Englfeh, 
with the corresponding Danish and Swedbh ballads, a 
good number of which have Hildebrand, thongh more 
have RibcJd. It may be observed that in Bildebrand 
og Hilde (Grundtvig, No. 83), the knight has the rank 
here ascribed to the lady. 

" Hund heede hertug Hyldebraaiid, 
Kongens sonn aff Engeland." 
The "old Carl Hood" who gives the alarm in this 
ballad, is called in most of the Danish ballads " a rich 
earl " ; in one a treacherous man, in another a young 
Carl, and in a third an old man ; wWch together fur- 
nish the elements of his character here of a treacher- 
ous old CarL 

O DID you ever bear of the brave Earl Brand ¥ 

Hey tillie, ho lUlie laUie I 
He's courted the king's daughter o' fair England, 

r the brave nights so early. 
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THE BKAVE EAEL I 



She was scarcely fifteen yeavs that tide, 
When sae boldly she came to his bed-«de. 



" O Earl Brand, how fain wad I see 
A pack of hounds let loose on the lea." 



" O lady fair, I have no 8l»ed but oi 
But thou shalt ride and I will run." 



" O Earl Brand, but my father has two, 
And thou shalt haye the best of tha" 



Now they have ridden o'er moss a: 
And they have met neither rich m 



Till at last they met with old Cari Hood, 
He's aye for ill, and never for good. 



"Now, Earl Brand, an ye love me, 
Slay this old carl, and gar him dee." 



" O lady fjur, but that would be sair. 

To slay an anld carl that wears grey hiur. 



" My own lady fair, 111 not do that, 
111 pay him his fee 



" O where have ye ridden this lee lang day, 
And where have ye stown this fair lady away ? ' 

" I have not ridden this lee lang day, 
Nor yet have I stown this lady away. 

" For she is, 1 trow, my sick sister. 

Whom I have been bringing fra Winchester." 
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i EARL BRAND. 



" If she's teen sick, and iifce to <iie, 
What makes her wear the gold sae high 7 " 

When eame the cari to tho ladj'a yett, 
He rudely, rudely rapped thereat. 

" Now where is the lady of this hail ? " 

" She's out with her maids a-playing at the ball." 

" Ha, ha, ha I ye are all mista'en ; 

Te may count your maidens owre again. 

" I met her far beyond the lea, 

With the young Earl Brand, his Icman to be." 

Her father of his best men armed fifteen. 
And they're ridden after them bidene. 

The lady hwked owre her left shoulder then ; 
Says, " O Earl Brand, we are both of us ta'en." 

" If they come on me one by one. 

Ton may stand by till the fights be done. 



" But if they come on me 
You may stand by and b« 



And fourteen men he has them slain, 
Each after each upon, the plain. 
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THE BHAVE EARI. BKA.NI>, dill 

Bnt the fifteenth man behind stole round, 
And dealt him a deep and deadly wound. 

Though he was wounded to the deid, 
He set his lady on her steed. 

They rode till they came to the river Doune, s* 

And there they lighted to wash his wound. 

" O Earl Brand, I see your heart's blood ! " 

" It's nothing but the glent and my scarlet hood." 

They rode till they came to his mother's yett, 

So faint and feebly he rapped thereat. w 

" O my 8on's slajn, he is falling to swoon, 
And it's all for the sake of an English loon 1 " 

" O say not so, my dearest mother, 
But marry her to my youngest brother. 

" To a maiden true he'll give his hand, ^ 

To the king's daughter o' fair England. 

" [To the king's .daughter o' ftur England,] 

Hey lUlie, lio ISUe lallte I 
To a prize that waa won by a altun brother's brand," 

r &e brave nights so early. 

DS. Q J. V of my scarlet hood. 
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LA VENDICATEICE. See p. 273. 

■ From CanH Popolari Jnedid Uvibri, Piceni, Piemon- 
tesi, Lalini, raccolti e iUustrati da Obbstb Marco- 
ALDi. Genova, 1855. p. 167. — From Aleasandria. 

1 " Oh varda ben, Munfrenna, 
s Oh varda qui caste : 

3 Te trenfatr^ fantenni 

4 Ch.' a j' ho menaji me. 
s I m' han neg^ 1' amure, 

« La testa a j' Lo taje." 

I " Ch' u 'm digga lii, Sior Conte ; 
e Ch' M 'm lassa la so' spa." 

s " Oh dimi ti, Monfrenna, 

II " A voi taje 'na frasca, 

ia Per ombra al me' cavil." 

13 Lesta con la spadenna 
u Al cor a j' ha pass^. 
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I, A VENDICATRIOJ!. 

5 " Va 1^, Ya Ifi, Sior Conte, 
s Va 1^ 'nte quei boacon ; 
' Le spennl e K serpenll 
i Saran toi compagnon." 
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OH^ Figures placed after woi^s denote the pagsH in which 
they OKOur. 


aboon, oicwe, upon. 




beet, S40, a<M/Hel 






bierdly, large atid aell-made, 


abmie a' thing, atouo aU 


aatdy. 


things. 




biggins, baildmgt. 


a dee, 335, ftxAi. 




hen, fit, !iaffii». 


ae, one. 




bestan, bett. 


^qft 




best young maji, iriiiesmoii. 


Blth,aaA. 




bidden, KdiBBff. [(?) 


ao,./. 




bidsne, m a eon^am,,forlh«!iBi 






billie, amrade, brother. 


auent, «;swtfe to. 




binna, heea noL 


iire,eai-ft(. 




birk, 6ir(*. 


assoilB, ahiAve. 




biding, poming ma [*W], 


ancht, OKiM,- wha is 


ancht 


<MBfciBS. 


thattairn? wfo. U i. 




blHTi, ceased, stopped. 


fjbxf^ifijf 




blate, >i««p!A, oBAameiJ. 


avft,o/aa. 




blear, [noun,] dimness. 


B-waralin, a iweatfinj. 




hlinkit, JKi<te^ mrHced. 


ayont, beyond. 




bo'™w°^^^ 


I>a,' iaK. 




boueria, (Mmier. 


badena, uioiie not. 




boun, r«Oi%. 


bairn, aai. 




bour, bower, cSasBier. 


baith,Wft. 




bra', braw, jiaridsume. 


b»n,e9,i(»«i. 




brs.akin,femaUfem. 
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S96 GLOSSARY. 


brae, iiO-iids. 


olerka, schslari. 


braid, broad. 


ending, c^ofRinj. 


brain, 9imd. 




breat, iarsl,- 308, v. 31, 


ood,iiafai«. 


armshtt 


ooll, 324, CQci o/Adj. 


bridesteel, (Bncban,) 183, 


oooat, <™<. 


bHdal? 


could, «!«li Witt Ike mfnUiae 


brigg, btigue, bridse. 




br™, broth. 


past l^te. 




crap, cr<^, (op. 


bniEt, &»™<. 


oroodlin doo, cooinj dooe. 


buird, bonrd. 


orowse, irisi. 


burd, 6«%. 


cnik, mot. 


bum, iroo*. 


curohea, JbreAKft, R. Jamle- 


bnskijig, dresimff, maHng 


aon. " iineB cops tpag wider 




ffiecAin." 


but, butt, mlhout. 


cntdt, cut. 


but and, anJ n&o. 




byre, coiDJunise. 


dalis,i>WA. 




dang, 301, ofwcome,- 3fll, 


oa', rafl. 


puM. 


cannel, 327. Qy. a corrnp- 


dapporby, ISB, tSg^rl 




daut,/»idie, coreM. 


canny, k«ou,mg, acpa-(, seBfie, 


dav, <;aion. 


aim%,oar^a%. 


dead, death. 


caat, (ricfc. Rim 




cbaunecIn./reatBp. 


deas, somelinwa u pew in a 


chap, lap, r<^; ohappit, 11, 


ckwch. 


l(e^ie<i, ni^)«r ; at the chin, 


dee, ^e. 


ibetM probailg U at tlie pin. 


dee, do, amdl. 


or trmgae of Sielaich. 


deid, (ieoA. 


oheir, Oteer. 


deigUt, mgUt, decked. 


oldae, cfcteM. 


den, wiSej. 


0lap,/™He,- olappit, pciBai, 


depart, 134, pari. 


/WMflai 


digbt. 363, skilf«lly, rmd- 


oleaaing, cfolA%. 


ilyt 


olEokod, ftoiiAed. 


digbted, dressed, iciped. 


dead, cfoiie. 




cleiding, clolhinff. 


ding, itrSce. 
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HLOssABr. 397 


dinm,,fono(. 


fon, fow,/ii;i. 


disna,ioM?wi. 


frush, MUh. 


aool, sorrm. 


fur, furrow, a farrmoi kfjlh. 


i<mt,fear. 


fttrhnn. 


dowie, moMTO/u?, lad, ghmaj. 








dows, dmes. 


gair, 354, gore, strip. Sea 


dreaded, rfwtStoi. 


gare. 


dree, mffer. 


gang, go; gangs, sees. 


drew up trial, Bi, jtimed )^ 


gar, Bwte. 


falionso/'fiweuii^ 




dcie,»!#e»-. 


hare, aSirt. So, hnng low 


drumly, (r™6W. 


down by his gair, 296, ig 


dnle, jfie/; sb-tom. 


«ie edge of Ml froch. Tha 


dnne, done. 


word seems also to be 


dwinea, Aprndfes. 


used TBgnely in romances 




for chOiing. 


e'e, eye. 


garl, gravsl. 


Ben, etre, ejes. 


gate, way. 


eaenoh, eaoagk. 


gear, joorfs, doOie,). 


ezer, omre. 


giu,tn<:^,mk. 




glead,a6a™jn5cooJ; m.blase. 


fedga, ci™«s »™o«. 


glent, ghma, j-Sn^e.-. 


&em,/otm. 


gone, iW. 


fare, ffo. 


gowd, gold! gowden, goldea. 


fatcow-oow, a barren cmt. 


go^k,fool. 


fBe,jjroperts, lOttjres. 


Sra.ys.t,a-avat? 


fell, hilL 


groaf, s'-me. 


fall, Jirafflje. 


greats (!rj,,B»ep. 


ferra oow,/aiToiu eoio, a tow 


gria, a (»say>r. 


TO(mi(ft«iy. 


grit,%. 


fftee, Boiie. 


groom, man. 


Ilrslan, firstand,>s(. 


gross, heavy. 


fit,/™!. 


grytB, ^renf, Sig, 


fitches, 339, .flWifa? 


Gude, God. 


flai>g'd,>«ff. 




fleea,>wJ. 


hs.', hall. 


foremost imn, ii-iiJemim. 


had hor, betook to-. 


forlorn, /usl. 


hallow-days, Mirfajs. 
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Sinly, Ao^. 

bappit, ctmered. 

boss, neck. 

hand, hoid/ baud unthought 

lang, keepjhim etmd. 
hsmse, neck. 
head, behead. 
beal y, iloidy^ so/ily. 
hegtat, promiie^ 

Mob, Ai^i. 
hinoy, honey. 

hip, (^e ieiTf) aAici conic 
tite stones or seedi qf&e o 

hoolj, al^wl^f gtitily. 
how, hi ! 

hows, iolfoajs, (Ms. 
howket, liuii. 
hnggell, AwtJifci cadiSe. 
hnlj, 3(01%. 



kenaa, fcnou imt; kentua, 

kens, J»K>uu. 

keroheg, kerddefa. 

kilted, tucked v^. 

kin, Amd; a' kin, aU kind. 

kist, i^est. 

kltohey, kitchen. 

know, fcnoj;. 

kje,com. 

kjthe, beaime, mmiifeit. 



Hon are alime ! bir lain, lier 

lane, alone; the aame in com- 
binatioa witli tliB pronouna 
Bij, Ms, her, its, ifc. 

iap, tei^t. 

latten, let. 



jaw, 233, warn. 




ioase, hash. 


jawing, dashing. 




" lee, ionesifln*. 


jimp, Btenifer. 




le&-liing, lixhng. 


jo, swMtteari. 




lei, 1S3, fcucsome. 


joliie, handsome. 




Ian, lie. 


iow, stroke mfdHng. 




lent, fenned. 
let, stop, lie!^. 


kail, Mirf, a species . 




lench, leugh, laughed. 


nel^mrh, wo™ by ■ 


women 03 


llchtly, fijrM;,. 


akead-dreis. 




lig, Sb. 



Iterabe, comii," kembing, cowiS- lighter, deiiMrai. 
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lither, ncaightg, loicTced. 

Iool«n,fci. 

loup, leap. 

lonrd, lir/er, ralher. 

lonted, beat. 

louze, fooseii. 

lykewake, waliAmg of a 



maist, 58, malstly, almost. 



ohoa, alia, 

Owsenford, Oxforti. 

pa', pall, rick doHi. 
Parish, Paris. 
part, 161, seporaiejlj'ow. 
pat,pof. 
! pearliii' gesiTipenrfornnnicnis. 
pin, tftwr-idfcft, 
plat, plaited, 
plea, 5U(WT«7. 
pot, a ^tooly <tr d&fp place, in a 

propiiie, gift. 
putten down, kaag. 

queet, quit, ande. 

quhair, quhat, qtiby, &o., 

wAere, wluil, i>hy, ^c. 



n^A, remember, reda, admce, a*iae,- 

mlth, misRi. teest, luosi. 

Moll Syms, 869, o celei/raled renown, [Buchan,] 
darter tune of the IGth cen- ]umffh£ness f 

Mtrj). riglond shire, 331? 

moola, Sie earth of (fte grate, rin, run. 

I^ dast qfihe dead. ritted, routed, almcK, 



ray lane, aloite ly myself. 
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